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BETROTHAL. 


O for one hour of such enchanted light 
As made a fairer daytime in the sry, 
When on the willow-bank we sat that niglit, 
My old time love and I! 


A while we talked so low and tenderly, 
We felt the listening trees above us lean; 

And louder far the silence seemed to me 
That fell at last between. 


Her heart lay floating on its quiet thoughts, 
~ Like water-lilies on o tranquil lake; 
And Love within, unknown, because unsought, 
Lay dreaming half awake. 


Ah, Love is lightest sleeper ever known! 
A whisper, and he started plain to view: 
Old as the heavens seemed our story grown, 
While yet the moon was new. 


And when ghe spoke, her answer seemed tlic while 
Swecter for sweetness of the lips that told, 
Setting a precious word withina smile— 
A diamond ringed with gold. 


Then bloomed for us the perfect century-flower; 
Then filled the cup and overran the brim; 

And all the stars processional, that hour, 
Chanted a bridal-hymn. 


Ah, Time, all after-days may fly away, 
Such joy as that thou hast but once to give, 
And Love is royal from his crowning-day, 
Though kingdomless he live. 


Spencer, in /arper’s Magazine for August. 


GLIMMERLY GAP. 
I. 

Henry Clay Glenning, telegraph operator at Lindenbury 
railway station, sat at his desk as the dusk closed in of a 
gloomy April evening, a dozen or more years back. A tall, 
light-built young man of maybe seven-and-twenty, with a 
full, close-cropped brown beard, and a clever, good-looking 
face ; but, about the eyes and mouth there were troubled lines 
that seemed to indicate some present wearing care. The cold 
northeasterly rain beat drearily on the panes ; the sashes rat- 
tled dismally in the eddying wind. There was nothing going 
through the lines this hour and more, and (ilenning leaned 
back in his chair in thought that his attitude showed was 
not at all pleasant company. He got up after a while and 
took down his hat and coat from the wall. [t was nearly 
seven by the office clock. The station-master relieved him 
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three-quarters of an hour; there was no train due until the 
Lake Mail, nine minutes of eigt. He went out, and up the 
bleak, wet streets. Getting home, he left his wet coat inthe 
passage, and passed on up the stairs. He leaned back cn 
the landing a minute, with eyes looking down, and face com- 
pressd in distasteful revery. Then he stepped forward 
quickly, and went in. ‘The table was set fortwo. Beside it 
a lady sat stitching upon some needlework in her lap. Her 
cheek flushed as he came in; but she did not look up. He 
came and sat down opposite. The angry flush remained; her 
lips were firmly shut; she worked on, loop over loop, and did 
not raise her eyes or turn her head. 

“Mary,” he said, his tone was low and gentle, “Mary, I 
want to tell you a story.”’ 

She glanced up askance at his face, as though surprised. 
But her eyes went instantly back to her lap, and her fingers 
worked on, loop over loop. Glenning went on; his voice a 
little graver, but gentle and low as before. 

“On the North Rock Road, just beyond the Southdown 
Mills, there is a little country store, kept by one John O'Neil 
and his wife, Jane. [I’ve known the pair by sight a long 
time now—honest, simple, hard-working folks, and prosper- 
ous, too, as things go. They have no boys and only one girl 
—Jenny, after her mother. I remember hera little toddling 
thing, in a pink frocks and gingham apron, as I used to see 
her playing about the place when I went out and in from the 
farm. She was a bright, merry child, and a great pet at 
home, as you may suppose. John was never tired of talking 
about her as a child, and praising her cleverness and winning 
ways. He vowed he’d make a scholar of her if he worked his 
nails off to do it. Well, the girl grew and grew, and last 
summer finished the course of the common school, and in the 
fall went over to Fort Hill Institate, in Tidewater. The old 
couple missed Jenny sadly, of course, and found the old 


house lonely enough when the girl was gone. Their only 


consolation was their weekly letter, which came in regularly 
every: Wednesday afternoon by the Through Mail. They 
used to come in together in their old buggy, every week, on 
Wednesday, in almost any weather, and get the letter. It 
got to be a standing saying among the men about the station, 
‘There's John and Jane wants a letter from Jinny.’. When 
I went down to the office to-day I saw them coming over 
from the post-office. They came in. Both looked anxious 
and troubled.”’ 

‘Mr. Glenning,’ says John, ‘we haven’t no word from 
our girl to-day. It’s the first time it’s missed, and we feel a 
little doubtsome like. We want you to send word by the 
telegraph, and ask how it is.’ , 
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| “Well,” she said, “what of all that? Why didn’t you marry 
Sue Stuart yourself? The fool would have had you for ask- 
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“T sent the message to Jenny, at Fort Hill: 


| 


‘** ‘No letter to-day. Anything wrong?’ 
“Tn half an hour the answer came back: 


‘*‘Nothing wrong. Well and happy. 
ENNY EIL.’ 


“The old pair were in great glee over their ‘letter by tele- 
graph.’ They went off as happy as birds. That was about 
twoo’clock. At three-fifteen this came.” He took out some 
telegraph slips from his pocket, selected one and pushed it 
across the table. She turned her head and read: 


“Jenny O'Neil died here by an accident this afternoon. 
you break the news?” 


It was addressed to a clergyman of Lincenbury,. and signed 
by the principal of the Tidewater School. 

Glenning watched her as she read. He had thought the 
sad story would soften her. She had a woman’s heart, [ 
think; it did soften her. She too remembered the bright, 
fair-faced young girl, on the North Rock Road. But she 
seemed to strive against the feeling; summoned her pride 
to steel her against letting him see. Her face flushed up 
with athrill of pity and sympathy; she could not see the 
work in her lap plainly for a dimness in her eyes. But she 
bit her lip, and kept back the tears that almost brimmed over, 
and forced her fingers to work on, loop upon loop. 

“Mary,” he said—his voice was sad and low, “I was wrong 


Will 


“tosay what I was hot and ill-tempered then, and hardly 


knew what Idid. I’msorry Mary. Won't you let it go?” 

He leaned his head on his hand, looked; in her face, and 

waited for her to speak. She did not raise her eyes. He 
went on, with a very mournful tone. There was a wounded 
look in his eyes ; she knew it, though she did not turn her 
own, or liftthem from her lap. Very gravely he talked on to 
her, pleaded with her earnestly and sadly. There was no 
reproach in his words, no note of blame, though there was 
room. 
She kept her mask on well; he thought she was unmoved. 
But I think the white teeth closed upon the lip inside, and 
the woman’s heart throbbed hotly underneath. Suddenly 
she started visibly; he must have seen it. But it was not 
for anything he had said. She felt in her pe turned 
over the work-box by her side; got up and looked about the 
room, pulled out a drawer or two, lifted a book or paper. 
She did not seem to find anything; but came back and sat 
down as before. 

“Henry,” she said, “when you're ready we'll have our 
tea.”’ 

Her voice was low and calm—plainly forced; she did not 
lift her head. He started up at that as if she had struck 
him. A look of sharp pain leaped into his face. He got 
up quickly and walked about the room, his head bent and 
behind him, in a pitiful, aimless way. After a 
little, he stopped suddenly, facing the window. 

“Mary,” he said, “come here.” His voice was stern. 

She got up and stood beside him. The curtains pang 
apart. He swept them wide with his hand and pointe 
through the glass. 

“Look,’’ he said. 

Across the street she saw a lighted window, with the cur- 
tains drawn aside. Inside, a thick-set and common-looking 
man was playing about the room, with a curly-haired child ; 
a woman by the table looking on with a happy smile. As 
they looked a peal of ringing, childish laughter came to their 


ears. He let the curtain fall, leaned back against the wall, 


and looked her in the face. Her eyes flashed bright, an 
angrier flush swept up, and dyed her cheek deep red. Her 
words were bitter when she spoke. 


ing.” 


| back and sat by the table. 


She laughed a bitter mocking laugh. 

“I wish to God—” he began. But he stopped. She went 
He came and sat down opposite. 
He sat silent awhile, his head sunk in his hands. The attitude 
was one profoundly mournful—the air of a traveler lost in 
some unexplored forest, who sits down disheartened at last, 
finding no path, seeing no way to the light. A straggling 
lock of hair fell down upon his face. He lifted it and drew 
out, one, two, three gray hairs. ‘Look, Mary,” he said, “T’ll 
be twenty-seven in June.” 

That arrow touched her visibly; Lis hair and face were 
not like that when they two married, nineteen months ago. 
He went or with a mournful voice: ‘“! was alone in the 
world. I was lonely, and wanted help. I told you that two 
years ago; you mustremember, Mary, [ said I’d be true to 
you through good or evil. (iod helping me, I'll keep my 
word. I said I'd try to make you happy; [ meant to be 
happy myself. I meant todo right by you. In the main I 
think I have; at least I’ve honestly tried. I’ve said hard 
word's at times, when I hardly knew what I said; for them I 
ain honestly sorry, as forall my failings in love and duty. 
We ought to be happy; we are neither of us that ; I hardly 
know how we came to this miscrable pass. I see no way out 
of it now, for you or me. (iod help and forgive us both!” 

She lifted her eyes from her lap at last, and turned upon 
him flashing scorn. ‘Henry Glenning,”’ she said, fronting 
him full with a hot flushed face, “what do you want? What 
would you have? Am / happy? Have I no heart? no pulse? 
no nerves, that can be cut and stung? Because I am too 
proud to show my pain; because I will not mope or whine; 
because I laugh to hide the bitter ache and void; bite my 
lips till they bleed, and crush back the sob that chokes, and 
the tears that blind me, do you think I am ice or stone? Must 
you turn on me, too? Had Inot enough? You know why 
I married you. Was it my own free choice? I was a fool; 
I know it, but I say it was not. You say noone forced me 
—how do you know? No one said, youshall or you shall not; 
we are pastthatday. I wish to God they had; I would have 
laughed and had my way. But is that all? Do you know 
how a petty houschold tyranny can wear and warp? A 
father’s preference, a brother’s sneers and scoffs, a sister’s 
anger, a mother’s ayerted*face? I was a coward; I know it. 
If [ had it to live over, I'd walk through fire, first. You were 
clever and handsome; they all liked you. You know what 
I mean. You knew it then, and should have set me right. 
For you I broke my faith; I was afraid of the world’s silly 
laugh—poor, blind fool that I was! I broke my faith, I say; 
that was your sin and mine. Jour sin, any; for you knew, 
and should have died first. Do youpityme? Do yougrieve 
for your part in making my life a shame and a lie? ‘Pity ? 
You blame my neglect, taunt me for my coldness of heart. 
Heart? I tell youl have no heart. You hear men’s lies to 
my blame. You distrust your own wife’s word. You are 
passionate with me; harsh, hard, cruel. You spoke to me 
to-day as no man hasaright. I will not hear it again. I 
will not bear it. I warn youto beware. You may make their 
lies come true.” 

“God forgive you!” he said. That was all. He got u 
and went out. -His head was bent, his face was Mseard, 
but neither angry nor stern. # 

Slowly and sadly he went down the stairs. He wondered 
how it would end. He could not quite understand her per- 
sistent anger, her fierce rejection of his ovértures. He had 
been wrong; he owned it freely. His temper was hot at 
times; but she could not but know that she had tried him 
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beyond patience. No, he could not understand, or see his 
way. Drawing on his coat, his face was turned toward the 
stair. The gas-light shone upon a folded paper lying on the 
second step, soiled and torn. He stooped and picked it up. 
He glanced inside; it was written in capital letters, appar- 
ently unmeaning. A horrible suspicion flashed upon him— 
might not what he had overheard be true? He opened the 
door and went out. He stopped at the corner, under the 
lamp, opened the paper, and held it to the light. It was a 
sheet of common note paper, folded in three. A wet boot- 
heel had apparently trodden upon one side as it lay in the 
fold, and ground off a part of the writing just below the first 
four words. <A pulpy shred connected the parts, and showed 
what space was gone. This wa3 what remained: 

(1) O& RQQT FGCT OCT &— 

—DQPI 
TT—HTU ATSUG. (3) FLSR BSYV 
KYEVH. (4) NET YB EREH TEG. 
AJDXN XARENE. 

The rain dripped down upon the paper; he sheltered it 
with his hat, and stood, with head bare, in the beating rain. 
He felt in his heart that that fourth word could be but one. 
He found the key in a minute’s time; a simple schoolboy 
trick. He felt that that word must be Mary. He tried it 
through the sentence, counting two letters back: 0-m-c-a-t-r- 
&-y. ‘My poor, dear Mary.” 

The rain dripped from his hair; he shivered—was it with 
cold? He ielt sick and faint; he thought he should fall. 
He saw the lights of the Merriman House over the way. He 
staggered across, through mud and water half-knee deep, 
heeding neither gutter nor pool; went in and up to the bar. 

“Brandy,” he said. He lifted the bottle; but his hand 
shook too much. ‘Pour it.” His voice sounded hoarse and 
strange. The barman took up the bottle and half filled the 
glass. Glenning steadied himself by the bar. He spilled a 
little as he lifted the glass. He set it down —— “More,” 
he said. He drank it off, and went out. The church clock 
was striking eight. He ran on down to the station; he was 
haif an hour late. He sat down at his desk. There was 
nothing going through the wires from I..; only now and then 
some message about the trains on the railway line. The 
cipher changed after that first line. The burning spirit set 
him all ablaze; his brain was on fire, his heart a leaven weight. 
He studied those next legible words with a mad anxiety. 
They were plainly the end of a sentence, the rest of which 
was gone. He tried the words this way and that—counted 
forward, backward, one letter, two letters, three, four, five. 
He was sure it was some simple trick of spelling; but he 
could make no sense of them for a long time. me one 
came stamping in now and then out of the rain; but he paid 
no heed, worked away at that terrible puzzle that seemed so 
like child’s play, and was, in fact, such deadly, earnest work. 

“It may well be doubted,” says Poe, “whether human in- 
genuity can construct an enigma of this kind which human 
ingenuity, if properly applied, may not also resolve.” Ina 
certain sense, this is, no doubt, true. 
thought, as of treasure, it is aiways possible that a second 
mind may invent or happen upon the same method and — 
of concealment, and so discover the buried store. ut I 
think I may safely engage to conceal a thought under a rid- 
dle of this sort which shall be as long in the finding as the 
buried gold or jewels of the pirate captain, Kidd. Here is 
this simple cipher, -which so cruelly perplexed poor Glenning 
that April evening. The head that constructed it was none 
of the cleverest, and, by consequence, the riddle was of the 
rudest and simplest. In these next four words, the writer 
had hit, by good chance, upon an expedient so simple that 
you may easily get at the hidden meaning if yeu have quick 


In the hiding of | 


mother-wit and good luck. Yet I challenge any roader to go 
to work systematically, and unravel the eniea hy any more 
logical process than that of happy guessing. Txke the words 
before reading further: 


DQPI TT—HTU ATSUG. 


Glenning wearied and fretted himself to no purpose, with 
trial on trial. Then he tried the system commonly used 
with these riddles, depending upon the known excess in the 
number of certain letters, ¢, a, o, i, d, and so on, in their 
order. It would not work. He was out again. The trouble 
with that system, and similar ones, is that they provide only 
for cases in which each character of the cipher refers uni- 
formly to one certain thing in the underlying expression; and 
even here, the system may be easily stultified by the omis- 
sion of the articles and the use of a little care ‘in the selec- 
tion of the words employed. ‘ 

In this particular instance, the writer had happened upon 
iu pretty good plan, but showed himself plainly indebted to 
good luck rather then cleverness, by a blunder which a little 
skill would-have made him easily avoid. There was a flaw 
in the construction which gave you a clue to the possible 
plan. (Gilenning had worked over the phrase till he was in 
despair of solving the terrible riddle. He leaned back in his 
chair and closed his tired eyes, with a baffled, beaten look. 
Those cabalistic words stood out before his sight, burned upon 
his brain in letters of fire. I dv not think he would ever 
have construed them but for the blunder of which I speak. 
It struck him suddenly now; he started forward and looked. 
The second word of the four’was “TT.” By the common 
assumption, upon which he had worked all along, these two 
T’s must refer to the same certain character. “TT” might, 
indeed, not be a word at all; it might be a number or a con- 
traction. But the presumption was that it represented a 
word of two letters. Then, if the common assumption ap- 


ren this underlying word must be the double of some single — 


etter. That was absurd on its face; no such combination, 
from double a to double z, forms any English word. Glenning 
caught at the suggestion with an eager flash; he cursed his 
own blindness, for not seeing it before. He saw that these 
two T’s could not stand for the same thing—in other words, 
that the cipher must have been formed upon a variable plan; 
that a character might have different meanings, dependent 
- its place in the sentence, or other pre-arranged relation. 

e saw how this might be easily done in a hundred ways. 
He tried the simplest possible—counting from the first letter 
“= forward; from the second, two; from the third, three— 
and 80 on. ; 


D-E, P-S, I-M—Essm. 


No; out again, d—but stop. /s that the simplest possib!e 
method? Hardly. The writer would naturally count forward; 
we must count back. 


D-C, Q-O, P-M, I-E— Come. 
ITa! He counted out the letters with a fierce haste. 
Come on—all right. 


It was maddening. What could it mean? It frightened 
him to think; some devil’s work, he felt sure. He tried the 
next words. The cipher had changed again; he saw what 
those numbers meant now—saw it, and cursed them. “(F)- 
(3)-(4).” The (2) was doubtless gone with the part shredded 
off. These numbers meant four different ciphers pre-arranged. 

Just then Station-master Farley came in and spoke to him 
something about a sick friend, and a request that Glenning 
would attend to any business that should come in for him, 
till he got back. Glenning tipped back in his chair, with 
his head thrown back, and his eyes staring up in the other's 
face. But while his eyes stared wide, his mind was all the 
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to torment him intolerably. He nodded his head when Far- 
lev had done; but, when he had gone out, what semblance of 
an idea Glenning hed of the whole was some dim notion that 
Farley wanted him to answer messages that might cceme in 
about the trains. Farley had told him something of a train 
off time; but of that he remembered nothing. 

He worked on at lhe next four words. His whole being 
seemed to centre upon that one torn, crumpled, niud-stained 
shred with its terrible hieroglyphics. He saw, Knew. 
thought, felt, heard no other thing. After a while the fam- 
liar sound of a message struck upon his ear, and partly 
roused him. Ile took off the message mechanically: 

“Where is the Lime Lake Mail?” 

He read it over and over. The words conveyed no medn- 
ing to his brain. What he did about it he knew not. The 
| same message might have come many times, for all he knew 
then. What answer went back, or whether any, he knew no 
more. 

He tried the words of the cipher back and forth, this way 
and that, over and over again. But he got the key at Jast— 
a stupid one enough—straight forward, counting four letters 
ahead. 


“ALL RIGUT—COME ON. BE ON YOUR GUARD.” 


What could it all mean? He worked away at the rest, as 
one might work a problem in a nightmare dream. All else 
seemed dim and strange, and fur away; men’s voices, now and 
then; doors opening and closing again; once a bustle of a 
freight train going through. He heard these sounds in a 
strange jumble, without definite idea of their cause or mean- 
ing, and yet without surprise, like one ina realdream. There 
was little or no work for the wires. What there was he did 
without thought or understanding, with the machine-like 
= motions of long-acquired habit. 

e missed the key of the cipher this time from its very 
nearness and simplicity. The thought could hardly be said 
to be hidden. He counted forward, two letters, three, four. 
five, six, one; backward the same. He twisted the words and 
the letters; vexed himself fiercely to no purpose; all the while 
devouring with eagerness to know the meaning of this terri- 
ble riddle that fate had set him to solve. He cursed hiniself 
for his stupidity, when at last he saw; the sentence was sim- 
ply spelt backward, letters and words reversed. 

“GET HERE BY TEN.”’ 

Just then a telegram clicked off the wires. He sat a mo- 
ment like one dazed, then the instinct of long habit moved 
him again, and he worked the instrument with his hand— 
God knows, not with his heart or brain. 

He looked up at the clock on the shelf; it wanted five min- 
utes of ten. ~ Bev ad we out to the door, and let the cold 
rain drive upon his head. 

III. 


My name is William Thurlow Whipple. I have been a 
conductor on the Tidewater and Lime Lake Railway since 
| the summer of 51. On the 21st of April last; I ran the 
Lindenbury Night express out of Tidewater at seven o’clock. 
We had the “George Grant” engine, James Morris driver, 
and nine cars in all. The distance from Tidewater to Lin- 
denbury is sixty-three miles; we were due at L. at 10:07. 

At Wendall, fifteen miles out, we passed the. Hast Branch 
Accommodation, bound in, on the switch. As we ran in, I 
saw Henry Brown, conductor of the Branch train, cross over 
and stand by our track. He did not see me yet when I 
hailed him:— 

“Helloa there, Brown! What is the word?” 

“That you, Whipple?” he called. “Telegram for you 
from Clark's.” 


while working away at the clumsy puzzle that yet had power _ 


There was no office at Wendall; Clarksville is the next up- 
station. It was quite dark by this time; I read the message 
by the station lamps: 

LINDENBURY,7:05. P.M. 

To W.'T. Nigur Ex., CLARKSVILLE. 

Lake Mail off track between Fetterly and Glenbrook. Can’t 
get on before 8 Come to Ashley—then look out. 

8. M. 


Farley was station-master at L. Ashley was three stations 
ahead. We were due there at 8:02. I looked at my watch 
‘is we ran in. TI recollect we were a minute ahead of time. 
I jumped down as we slowed, and ran ahead into the tele-> 
eraph office. A message from Linden was waiting: 


“Lake Mail off yet, west of the Junction. Come on till 


We ran on west, making good time. 
two miles west of Lindenbury, we should have passed the 
Lake Night Mail at Winterville, next west of Clark’s. I 
felt a little anxious about it as we thundered on through the 
darkness; there was was no moon that night, and west of 
Wamona the sky was overcast, and the air full of misty rain. 

It was five minutes past nine as we ran into Chairwell 
Station. I telegraphed to IL. for orders. They came: 

‘All right. Come on.” 

The rails were slippery with the thick mist; we had lost 
no time on a heavy up-grade, three miles back. I waited for 
no explanations, ran out, and started thetrain. At Wrexell, 
the Kast Branch Freight was due; the branch joins the main 
line at Glenbrook. I went forward and watched for her 
lights when the whistle blew at Blackman’s Crossroads. There 
was the bright head-light of the great “Sampson” freight 
engine, a mile away, waiting for us on the turn-ont. I stood 
on the engine steps as we ran in. As we came up with the 
‘Sampson,’ and ran slowly past, I hailed the engineer: 

‘Hallowell! Helloa! Hear any thing of the Lake Mail ?” 

‘Passed Clannerlane at Glenbrook. Had men to work on 
his feed pipes. Said he’d be right in half an hour.” 

Half an hour? He must be at Cunningham by this time— 
or Whewell’s Bend at farthest. 

I telegraphed to Lindenbury: 

*‘Where is the Lime Lake Mail?”’ 

Directly the answer came: 

“Comeon. All right.” 


The same words over again. Not a word of that train 
ahead. It was strange; but,we were behind time yet. 

“Go ahead!” I called. ‘Make up lost time.” 

It was twenty-seven minutes past nine. We had nine- 
teen miles yet to Linden. It was five miles to Brentford, 
the next station west. 

At Bentford I telegraphed again: 

‘‘Where is the Lime Lake Mail?” 


I knew the Brentford operator, of course; his name was 
John Murray. He sent off the message, repeating the words 
aloud: 

‘Where is the Lime Lake Mail ?” 

Waiting the reply, I asked him: 

‘‘Have you had any word of the Mail this side of the Branch?”’ 


“Not a word. No messages west of here, except to you, 
since half after seven.” 
| The return message clicked off the wires. You may be | 
sure I watched Murray’s lips for the words. Again the very | 


same: 


(Glenbrook is twenty- 


“Come ou. All right. 
Not a word more. 
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[ had no time to wait. We were still a little behind. My 
duty was to make that up and obey my orders. 

‘Give me the slip,” I said. 

I had the other two in my pecket. I remembered that, 
and was thankful for so much. They would clear me, what- 
ever happened. But, none the less, I was fretted by the 
thought of that off-time train somehow ahead in the dark. I 
signaled Morris to increase the speed. I stood by a lamp 
and took out the three slips of telegraph paper. ‘There was 
no mistake. I read each one: over carefully. The words 
were plain: “All right. Come on.” 

You say I had no cause for such anxiety as 1 describe? 
that I was pretty close on time; the words of the telegrams 
simple. and such as would naturally occur in such a case; 
that the same words should be repeated was no more strange 
than happens every day. You think I exaggerate fur effect? 
I say you know nothing about it. I[ say it was strange that 
those words were three times repeated. It was strange that 
they suould come at all in answer to my mexsage; they did 
not answer my question. Hallowell said Clannerlane expect- 
ed to be after him in half an hour. By that we should have 
met him at Brentford Station. I say I was horribly anxious; 
ten times more than I’ve written down. One says. I was 
mad to increase the speed, fearing what I did. T tell you I 
did my duty. I was bound to keep on time and obey my 
orders. They have no right to taunt me; it was bad enough 
without that. I say I did my duty. It was only three miles 
and a half to Hackerby. I was thankful to hear the whistle 
ut the last cross-roads. I was in the office before the train 
had stopped. 

“Marks.” I eried, “do you know where's the down mail?” 

“No.” 

“Telegraph Linden; quick! Say, God's sake, where 
is the Lake Mail?” 

I thought the answer would never come. I longed and 
feared to hear it. Here is the slip new, with those same ter- 
rible words: 


“AM right. Come on.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


FIGHT BETWEEN PANTHERS AND ALLIGATORS. 


A hunter in the wilds of Texas, who met many startling 
udveutures, and saw some strange creatures, once saw a sin- 
gular battle on the banks of a lonely lagoon in the forest. 

Ile had killed a black panther at this place—more in self- 


“defence than for game, fur he was chasing wild cattle that 


day—and, leaving the careass, to return, if possible, by-and- 
by for its skin, hurried forward on a trail which he expeeted 
would lead to the object of his hunt. He came ns before 
night with the trophy of a wild bull hide, and passe the la- 
goon where he had encountered and killed his dangerous 
assailant in the morning. Savage cries and sounds of brutal 
struggle, informed him befure he came to the place, that 
some deadly battle was going on among the beasts of the 
forest. 

He son came in full view of the scene; and a sanguinary 
one it was. Four black panthers were ferociously disputing 
the possession of the carcass of the dead panther, with two 
enormous alligators. The object of the combatants on both 
sides appeared to be the same—namely, to eat the carcass; 
and fur this, both fought with bloody tenacity, tugging at 
the bone of contention by seeing how much had been gained. 

The panthers were superior in numbers—two to one; but 
the alligators had much the thicker armor, and could fight 
with their tails as well as their heads, so that the battle was 
pretty nearly equal. One of the big reptiles had a panther 


| 


on the top of his back, plying his flank furiously with his 
hind claws; and another was’ holding him by the fore leg 
with jaws like a tiger. When he succeeded in shaking off 
his savage assailants, his fore leg was broken, end a slit was 
made in his side nearly through the flesh into his stomach. 

Meantime, the other alligator was making frantic efforts 
to get the third panther into his mouth. He had nearly 
succeeded, when, with a tremendous swing, the huge tail of 
his fellow saurian knocked out the panther, and wedged it- 
self firmly between his jaws. The teeth snapped together 
like a pair of copper-mill shears, and one of the tail-thrashing 
combatants was minus his weapon. 

The fourth panther, that had been busy with teeth and 
claws at the eyes of the curtailed reptile, now redoubled his 
attacks, and, with the aid of two others, in front and rear, 
soon disabled him. The third panther, owing to his en- 
trance and exit through his enemy’s jaws, had his back 
brokev. The fight was now between a single alligator and 
the three remaining eat-savages. One of the three, however, 
was by this time badly damaged. Some terrific stroke or 
bite had completely sealped him, and the skin hung down 
the side of his neek, flapping as he fought. Another, appar- 
ently, had a rib or two broken, but did not seem to mind it. 
The odds in the battle were still not so very great. 

Only, the advantage of cclerity was vastly on the side of 
the panthers; and when the alligator, with much difficulty, 
succeeded in seizing one of them, he was so slow about crush- 
ing his prey, and mede so much awkward mouthing of it, 
that he put himself almost at the mercy of his antagonists. 

Still, his powerful tail was free; and the cat-like creatures, 
in springing about to find his vulnerable points, were not so 
active but that they took some hard cuffs from his caudal 
weapon. Besides, duriag all the combat, the amphibians had 
hoouw gradually working vowards the water, and uow the sur- 
vivor was almost at the edge. 

Onee in the lagoon, and his enemies would be powerless. 
The panthers ceemed to be sensible of this; and, by an artful 
movement, both suceceded in getting at his throat while his 
mouth was full. A few seconds of tugging and tearing at 
the tenderer flesh completed the alligator’s death wounds, 
and he slid hopelessly into the water. 

‘Two panthers survived toclaim the victory, But they had 
scarcely strength enough left to snuff about the bodies of 
their slain. Both were much the worse for wear; and the 
hunter leveled his rifle, and easily brought them down with 
a single shot a-pieee; after which, he took off their hides and 
the hides of their commanions, and made his way back to his 
ranch. 

‘In an eventful life of more than ten years subsequently to 
this, in frontier countries, he never saw anything in the shape 
of a forest or jungle fight that could compare with this com- 
bat between panthers and alligators. 


<> 


WATER TELESCOPES. 


The people of Norway carry in their fishing boats a water 
telescope, or tube, three or four feet in length, They im- 
merse one end in the water, and then. looking intently 
through the glass, they are able to perceive objects ten or 
fifteen fathoms deep, as distinctly as if they were only a few 
feet from the surface, So, when they discover plenty of 
fish, they surround them with their large draught nets, and 
often catch them in hundreds at a haul, which, were it not 
for these telescopes, would frequently prove a precarious and 
unprofitable fishing. This instrument is not only used by 
the fishermen, but is also found in the navy and coasting 


vessels. 
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OUR WORKMEN’S WAGES. 


I 


As part of the people, among whom we class ourselves, we 


‘desire to speak;a word on the subject of our workingmen’s 


wages; and give our opinion as to whether they can be justly 
reduced at the present time, and how far. ‘The arguments 
in fayor of low wages to which we shall refer, are such as are 
heard discussed in every workshop and upon every street, and 
are, therefore, common property; and are not met as the ar- 
guments of xny particular individual, but simply as abstract 
theories. 

We will say in the start that we believe in any moderate 
reduction of wages necessary for competition, and proportion- 


ate to the reduced prices of such articles as the workingman 


uses for his support; we simply question the justice of so large 
a reduction as is now contemplated. Being employers our- 
selves, a reduction of wages would of course be greatly to our 
interest, fer we are absolutely selling as low as Kastern pub- 
lishers, while we are paying the high Utah wages to our work- 
men. It would therefore, be a great blessing to us to havea 
large reduction of wages, providing it could be done justly. 

As a preliminary argument in favor of the kind of  re- 
duction now contemplated, it is commonly said, that it can- 
not hurt anyone, “because, if all are reduced alike, all will, 
necessarily,’ be as well off as before;” but thisargument will ap- 
ply equally to raising everybody's wages as to lowering them. 
Ail would in either case be equally as well off as before; for 
which reason it is clear we might just as well have high 
wages as low ones, seeing it would make no difference anyway. 

But beth of the above arguments are useless to us, seeing 
they apply only to communities that produce all they need 
within themsclves—which we do not; for we use a large 
umcunt of imported goods, the prices of which we cannot 
control. Therefore, although high wages and a high price 
for our products make no difference so long as we trade ex- 
clusively within ourselves; they make all the difference inthe 
world when we have to go outside to buy goods from others; 
us they cnzble us to ask a larger price for the labor or the 
products which we have to part with to the outsider, they 
bring larger amounts of money into our Territory, and thus 
enable us to get a larger amount of imported goods in return. 
The only possible argument against raising wages to effect 
the above object, would be in case we raised, or kept them so 
high that the stranger would refuse to — and go elsewhere, 
or himself come in and undersell us, which of course we 
would not advise; our only objection being that the proposed 
reduction is more than is necessary for the purposes of trade 
and self protection. 

But a reduction of wages has also been commonly urged 
on the greund that the Railroad will bring in produce and 
manufactured zrticles, and, not only compete with us in what 
we weuld dispese of to cach other, but also undersell us in 
such articles 2s we may desire to part with to other Terri- 
That a moderate reduction may be necessary to meet 
this is perfectly true, end should by all means be made; but 
the questicn is—how much should it be? Will the Railroad 


reduce the price of our products nearly two-thirds, that we ~ 
should reduce the mechanic’s wages to a little over one-third 
his present price to meet it? We think the Railroad will not 
reduce our products in any such proportion. Let us ask 
what will the Railroad bring in to compete with us. It can- 
not bring in carpenters, masons, plasterers or laborers’ work— 
except in fractional items amounting to nothing. It cannot 
therefore undersell the largest part of our mechanical labor 
that that should be reduced in wages tomeetit. It can only 
compete with us in produce, boots, shoes, hats, cabinet-work, 
pottery, and such of the few manufactures as exist in our 
midst; the prices of which kinds of labor would, of course, 
have to be reduced to meet that competition, while the prices 
of the mechanics referred to would have to come down to 
correspond. But what will the necessary reduction be? 
Take flour, the very cheapest kind of freight that can be 
sent here, it costs between two and three dollars per hun- 
dred to freight it from Omaha; while it is considered in the 
States to be very cheap indeed if it can be raised and sent to 
Omaha for two dollars and a half per hundred pounds. That 
makes it about five dollars by the time it can be deposited at 
Ogden. But suppose we say four and a half to be low enough. 
Kven that is only a reduction of one-fourth below six dollars 
(our regular Tithing Office price) and furnishes, it will be 
seen, no justification for reducing wages to one half, much 
less to one third. 

Now flour is the cheapest freight on the list, and all the 
the other articles named would have to pay a much heavier 
freight than that, and would, therefore, be less open to compe- 
tition with our own. There, therefore, appears no reason for 
» very large reduction of wages, to enable us still to conipete 
with the Kast in produce and our home-manufactures. 

But it may be very truthfully urged that merchandise and 
produce being now considerably reduced, the working-man 
should reduce the price of his labor to correspond with his 
savings. This we consider only right. The question then 
is, how much is he likely to save by the cheap importations 
of the Railroad. Let us look at the articles he consumes. 
Take flour for instance: supposing flour should even be sent 
here and sold for one half our Tithing Office price, in which 
case, after paying the present freight, the caste pro- 
dussz would have the pleasure of raising and giving it 
to us for nothing—which of course is not very likely to 
occur svon; cven in this extreme and ridiculous case, the 
difference to a mechanic would be very little; for flour is not 
more than one-eighth of the expense of a workingman’s 
household. So that, was he to get his flour at this unlikely 
price, he would simply effect a saving of about one sixteenth of 
his present wages. And then as to articles of merchandise 
which, mark it, are now about as low as they are likely to get, 
they are reduced, perhaps, a little over one third of their 
average price during the last two years; and we have not 
heard that our working men have been grossly overpaid dur- 
ing this slack period. Basing our views then on these facts, 
we submit, with all respect to better judgment, that a reduc- 
tion of over one-third would be out of duc proportion. And 
as such must be objectionable. | 
_ But now comes what we ‘deem a weaker arguuient still. It 
is proposed that we should reduce wages to the low level 
talked of, because it would enable us to manufacture articles 
of the kinds now imported, and sell them so low that we 
could compete with States’ manufacturers. Now, we wish 
it distinctly understood, that we deem the establishment of 
home manufactures a very desirable object, as soon as they 
can be payingly worked. We have therefore not a word to 
say aguinst that proposition. We wish solely to examine the 
question whether any reasonable reduction of wages would, 
at the present time, enable us to effect that vbjcct. 
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The proposition, as we understand it, is to reduce our 


_ wages so low that we can work our small factories to com- 


pete with the gigantic ones east. Now, we simply ask—Is 
not this equivalent to a [HM for a man who keeps 2 
shanty in the first ward, and keeps one assistant, to reduce 
the wages of that assistant to enable him to compete with 
the ‘Eagle Emporium?” May we ask how much he would 
have to reduce that unhappy man’s wages before he could 
sell as low and increase his establishment to the same size? 
The ‘“Kagle Emporium,” which we take merely by way of 
illustration, can flourish on a profit of a cent a yard, be- 
cause it can sell yards by the email while the owner of 
the shanty must have six times as much profit, because he 
sells six times less.than the cther. This is the relation one of 
our little Utah factories would stand in to those abroad. 

For little establishments, before they were ready to extend 
their Lusiness, to reduce their prices and wages in anticipa- 
tion, would, certainly, be, to say the least, one of the most 
novel ideas the commercial world ever heard of; and in our 
ease, equally objectionable to our capitalists as to our work- 
men; because, the smaller the business done at low figures, 
the greater must be the reduction of the workmen’s wages to 
make up for the fewness of the sales. Wages as low as those 
paid to the workmen of foreign factories would not be low 
enough. They would have to be reduced lower still, if we 
would compete with them under such unfavorable circum- 
stances. 

It — be thought, however, that by starting little facto- 
ries, with low prices, we might grow in time to do as big a 
business as those abroad. But we put it to the good sense 
of our readers, would it be wise in order to create big busi- 
nesses, to reduce prices or wages before we have suitable 
establishments or the business which alone could compensate 
us for such reduction ” 

Before we think of doing this, we need a vast market for 
our goods, for we must sell as much as those in the east be- 
fore we can sell as low. Such a market neither this nor the 
adjoining Territories can furnish for years tocome. Suppos- 
ing we even had the factories, and they were to produce as 
much as those east, which they must do to compete with them 
in price, in a few months they would glut these Territories for 
years, and have the bulk of their goods on their shelves. Like 
a friend of ours, who started the manufacture of sulphur in 
this Territory, and, after laboring for years, produced an ex- 
cellent article, but the misfortune of it was his establishment 
—which was only a little one—to pay for its working, had to 
ser as much sulphur in one month as would supply the 

erritory for years. And this would be the way with our 
factories. It must be clearly understood that factories that 
would produce only what we need ourselves could not afford 
to sell as low asthe States manufacturer, and, therefure would 
not effect the object. We must manufacture as much as 
them or not compete at all. And as to the idea that if we 
did not find a sufficient market among ourselves, we could, 
perhaps, send our goods east and undersell the enormous and 
gigantic establishments that supply the whole continent and 
portions of Europe; in the first place it will take far more 
capital than we can control for years to get such magnificent 
establishn:ents in full operation here; and if we did get them 
before we obtained the necessary market, we should be com- 
pelled, before we could enter the field and sell as low, to out- 
rival in low, oppressive wages, those who are already grind- 
ing the blood and bone out of humanity to enable them to 
carry on their huge competitions with each other. This, no- 
body amongst us would consent to do; and, therefore, we 
respectfully urge that, desirable as the establishment of home- 
manufactures certainly is, no reduction of wages that our 
capitalists would permit themselves to urge. or our workmen 


-or the material to keep taem going. To reduce wages when 


agree to accept, could, under the circumstances effect that 
object. 

But, not only have we, as shown, not the market to keep 
factories of the necessary size running at present; but, with 
respect to that class of articles, the manufacture of which is 
specially contemplated, we have not the material in the Ter- 
ritory to keep such extensive factories going. We have, it 
is said, abundance of pottery clay, if it would be wise to re- 
duce every kind of labor in the Territory just to sell one 
article. We have also a world of mineral wealth, but the 
working of that is not specially included in the proposition, 
and if it was, such profitable products would not require 
special low wages to effect their working; but as said, of the 
kind contemplated, we have not enough to fill the programme 
of competing with the Kast. We have not co‘ton enough | 
yet; and the prices which our cotton-raisers in Dixie must 
pay for produce and merchandise, will not allow them to sell 
it as low as it can be bought ‘by establishments that would 
rival us in the Kast. 

We have not even hides enough in this Territory to pro- 
duce sufficient of the varieties of sole and upper-leather—es- 
pecially upper-leather—that we need ourselves, much less 
the amount needed to keep such giant manufacturies as we 
should need, going. We hee not wool enough for our own 
consumption at present, much less, enough to supply a mar- 
ket of the extent required to carry out the project. Of 
course, we may get enough in years to come, and we should 
work steadily to that point; but why reduce wages TO-DAY 
in anticipation of such hugs factories, before we have them 


we gct suitable estallishments, sufficient market and mate- 
rial to work them, would be right enough; but to-day we 
have neither; and while in this condition, shall we reduce 
wages as the most direct road to gain them? This is a theory 
which the wisdom of our brethren will doubtless reject as 
soon as they begin to carry it out, if not before. The rule of 
commerce—a law which no one can violate without loss, and 
which all business men subscribe to,—is always to be PRE- 
PARED to do a big business before you reduce your prices! 
‘lo reduce before you have your establishments sufficiently 
larg>, enough material to manufacture all you need, or your 
market large enough to sell all you can make, is to invite 
certain and irretrievable ruin, whether applied to an individ- - 
ual or a Territory. And if it be incorrect in principle to 
reduce prices till all these conditions are fulfilled, there can 
be no reason why wages should be reduced in anticipation. 


IL. 


Having said so much as to the present prices proposed for 
labor, we now wish to present what we consider serious objec- 
tions to the principle of fixing uniform prices for labor or 
skill of any kind. 

Mankind cannot be run into grooves or ticketed off like 
articles in a wholesale store. There is every variety of value 
among men of each particular trade. This will apply equally 
to laboring as to mechanical work. There are scarcely any 
two men equally valuable to an employer. If you procure 
men to dig your garden, one will dig it as well again as an- 
other. One man will even saw, split and pile wood so as to 
be worth half as much again as his fellow-laborer. No prices 
can be fixcd for labor of any kind <r such as are fixed by 
an acquaintance with each man’s special work. Even average 

rices cannot be fixed for work, except as fixed by competition, 

ecausc you must leave abundant room to raise or lower wages 
to suit the variety of cases that will occur; and as soon as you 
leave latitude to suit certain cases the principle of competition 
immediately comes in and sweeps your average prices over- 
board. Suppose we resolve to declare that, as a community, 
we can fix prices to suit ourselves, irrespective of the laws of 
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competition, and what is the result? We have immediately 
one uf two difficulties to meet, either we must admit that 
every man’s labor is as valuable as another’s—no matter the 
difference of ability displayed, or we must admit a difference 
and settle it in every case by the judgment of a third party. 

That we must do one of these two things is evident. Let 
us a8 a community resolve we can fix arbitrary prices, and 
inumediately every unskilled laborer in the community has a 
right to say at once, “There is now no cause why I should 
not have as much for working a whole day as any other man. 
I need as much to eat, and drink, and wear, and I love to 
see my wife and children surrounded by luxuries as much as 
any other man. We are all brethren, therefore give me as 
much. You can do so for you have no laws of trade or com- 
petition in your way to prevent you. If the community can 
fix prices to suit itself, it can fix prices to suit us all, and I 
would like as much as any man in the Territory.” This is 
what every man can logically say, and the demand must be 
complied with; and every man of skill and energy be reduced 
to the level of the most ignorant and unenterprising in the 
community. 

Suppose, however, we declare a difference of value in labor, 
we have then the greatest difficulty of all to meet. Once we 
admit that a difference of value should exist, and conclude 
to determine that price by officers of some kind, they will not 
only have to examine and value the workmanship of every 
man in the community, but they will have to inspect and 
attach a separate and distinct price to every fresh piece of 
brainwork, artistic or mechanical skill, as fast as produced. 
For nothing could, in that case, have any value till they de- 
termined it. As all articles, and men’s skill itself, would 
incessantly differ from time to time, it would take a commit- 
tee as large as the community itself, to run round, watch and 
endlessly compare the value of every article produeed—and 
then they could not do it. Who ean satisfactorily deter- 
mine the comparative value of two pieces of brainwork or 
artistic skill? Who can tell the value of one picce of car- 
pentry, plastering or masonry—one piece of sculpture—one 
piece of carving—one picture—one invention—one architee- 
tural design —one piece of musical composition—oue piece of 
ucting, one piece of engivecring, ene picce of poetry, one day's 
management of a business, er ene eflort of statesmanship over 
another, so as to satisfy every soul? No man or men on 
earth could do it. No wisdom inferior to that of God, Him- 
self, in all the plentitude of His wisdom, without one shade 
abated from the boundless perfection of His knowledge, 
could do it, so that all could feel that the true, exact point was 
reached. And where is there even a foretaste of such perfect 
wisdom now? Less than this perfection of judgment to the 
senses of men, and the whole plan would break itself up in 
endless differences of opinion and scenes of confusion; for 
the divine intellect of man and right of individual judement, 
as to the worth of its own labor. cannot be fettered or re- 
strained worlds without end. 

On the other hand, to avoid these difficulties, should we de- 
cide to have uniform prices for all, and begin to class men at 
one dollar a day or at ten, that moment we shall kill all 
their ambition and enterprise. Unless an opening is left for 
men of any trade or profession, to get more than each other, 
if they are worth more, there is no incentive for the devel- 
opment of skill or intellect. The greatest booby in his eall- 
ing can claim as much as the man who has toiled day and 
night, and bent all his energies to obtain excellence and 
superiority. All are swept into one dead level. Skill, talent, 
energy, all are covered up, and the very motive power by 
which the Creator has moved the world from the beginning 
to perfection in every art and science, is extinguished and 
dried up ior ever. 


It may be said, however, that the Gospel is destined to 
bring us to such a condition, that the motive power of self 
interest which has hitherto been the main spring of the 
world’s progress, is to be superseded by somuch of the love of 
God in every man’s nature, that all will be willing to sink their 
individuality, and labor for the glory of the community as fer- 
vently as they now do for themselves. Assuming this to be true, 
it will have to be when the present almighty grasp of self is 
released from our bosoms, and the nature of angels taken in 
instead. Judging by all we can sce of men’s conductto-day, 
we are a thousand years at least from that blessed period. 
The writer has searched deep, and searched wide, and, 
although he bas found some who say they are willing to 
bring themselves to this order of things if Godshould require 
it-—-and commence to work every day of their lives for their 
neighbor’s good and blessing as much as their own—he has 
found none who are anxious to commence, even at the rate of 
six hours a day for the same object, until Grod does command 
it. From which he concludes that the fear of God in most 
of us must be rather stronger than the loveof man. At any 
rate, when the nature of angels docs so come upon men, that 
the thousand passions and strivings of the human bosom for 
wealth and increase to one’s self, are all hushed and super- 
seded by an equal amount of joy in seeing the balance of that 
wealth transferred to other hands to possess and enjoy—come 
when this glorious day will, there is no danger in the world 
of its overtaking us as a thief in the night; and least of 
allany reason why we should revolutionize labor or put 
it at one unifurm level expressly to meet such a contin- 
gency. That theinhabitants of Zion will, at some distant da 
attain to such a Godlike condition that they could do all 
this, if needed, we are perfectly sure; but we are equally sure 
that to dry up the present sources of ambition before that 
vast transformation of human nature shall come, would be to 
kill genius and enterprise, and produce a dead and stagnant 
community. 

In conclusicn we will say we wish to go with our brethren 
and see eye to eye with them in all things that they do for 
the publie good; but these reasons, in a more or less connected 
form, are floating through the minds of hundreds, who feel 
them as strongly as we do; but who are too timid to give them 
expression hewever oft invited. Such objections should, we 
consider, be met, and if incorrect, removed for the sake of 
unity. We therefore collect them together, and present them, 
that if baseless they may be swept away, or if otherwise. re- 
main and prevail as all true principles should and will 


RETURN OF OUR MUSICAL EDITOR. 


Profeseor Tullidge, after a lengthy visit to the southern settle- 
ments, during which he has been engaged in the cultivation of 
music in that part of the Territory, has returned to this city. 
He intends to furnish us shortly with an article on the progress 
of music in such settlements as he has had an opportunity to be- 
come sufficiently acquainted with. 

We understand that it is the intention of the Professor to start 
a class for instruction in reading music at sight, commencing 
with the simplest elements of the science. This will furnish a 
splendid opportunity for such as are desirous of mastering this 
art, as the Professor is unsurpassed in ability for conveying 
clear ideas on this most interesting subject to the student. Terms 
can be learned on application at the office of the Uran MaGazine. 

We are also pleased to announce that Mr. Tullidge intends to form 
a select Harmonic Society for the cultivation of classical music 
secular and oratorial. This society will be open free to all versed 
in music, and aided by the best professional taleft of the city. 


Notice.—An article on the JOSEPHITE PLATFORM will ap- 
pear next week. 
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THE POPESS JOAN. 


THE WORLD'S HISTORY ILLUSTRATED IN ITS GREAT CHARACTERS. 


Romance has its illustrations in history as well as in books 
of fancy. A woman is ever its center object, for she is the 
proper subject of romance. We sce among the world’s great 
characters, queens, and noble ladies, and their lives have 
given to history, not only its most gorgeously embellished 
pages touching the quality termed romantic, but in them 

ave been worked out some of the most lasting benefits to 
the race. There is generally however, in the career of famous 
women, as rauch matter for historical scandal as of the more. 
beautiful romance. The very naming of representative ladies; 
among the world’s great characters will at once suggest Joan 
of Arc, Elizabeth of England, Mary of Scots, Catherine De 
Medicis, Catharine of Russia, and the more gentle type of 
modern times, Queen Victuria. But few of our readers, how- 
ever, are aware that there has figured in the world also a 


ere having been but one Popess in all history, and she 
reigning as the successor of St. Peter, in the character of a 
man, we will break the philosophic thread of our biographies 
to relate the romance of her life. 

_ After the illustrious Charlemagne had conquered the Pagan 
Saxons, desiring to convert them to Christianity, he sent to 
England for learned priests to come over to his help. Among 
those who went over to (iermany, to aid the great emperor in 
his missionary enterprixec, was a young English priest, accom- 
panied by a girl who was with child by him. The lovers 
well concealed their scerct, but on their way they were com- 
pelled to stop at Mayence, at which place the young English- 
woman gave birth to a daughter-—the subject of our romance 
—the Popess Joan. 

It is said that Joan grew up a beautiful girl, and, under 
the fond care of her learned father, she manifested such 
extraordinary mental culture, that she astonished all the 
doctors of learning who came to see the beautiful prodigy. 
This admiration inereascd her love for science, and she 
wooed it with such an uucommon devotion that, at twelve 
years of age, her capacity and eloquence as a teacher of the 
high branches of knowledge were equal to that of the most 
distinguished men of the Palatinate. 

. But the romance of a woman’s life is love. Mother Eve 
has in every sphere some fitting daughter to represent her. 
It is certain that our first parents played their part in Para- 
dise, very much like two Seen getting themselves into a 
difficulty together. And so did the beautiful and accom- 
plished Joan and a certain young student of an English 
family, who was a monk of the abbey of Fulda. He was 
seduced by her beauty, and became desperately enamored 
of her. “If he loved well,” says the old chronicler. “Joanon 
her side was neither insensible nor cruel.” Had there been 
no restriction in Parad'se, there would have been no sin, and 
no farce to amuse thevlogical sages. So, had there been no 
celebacy in the Romish Church, Joan would have been a, 
respectable wife of an intelligent young priest, and the world 
would not have had the romance and scandal of a Popess. 

Joan fled with her lover from her parental roof Sate 
aside her name and female character, she dooned the attire 
of a man and assumed the name of English John. She then 
followed the young monk into the abbey of Fulda, built by 
the uncle of Charlemagne. The superior of the monastery 
was deceived by her disguise, and he placed her under the 
direction of the learned Raban-Maur. 

But the lovers, bettcr to preserve their secret, deemed it 
wise to quit the convent and go to England, to pursue their 
studies. They soon became, for their erudition, the most 


distinguished in Great Britain. They next visited other 
countries to observe the manners and customs of different 
people, and to acquire a thorough knowledge of many lan- 


Teants was firet visited, where Joan, in her character of 
a monk, disputed with the French doctors, and attracted the 
attention of the most celebrated persons of the age. The 
lovers next journeyed towards Greece. Traveling through 
ancient Gaul, they embarked at Marscilles in a vessel which 
bore them to the capitol of Hellenes. The lovers were now 
in the very home of the classics, where philosophy and polite 
literature had flourished ages before France or Great Britain 
were redeemed from barbarism. 

When Joan and her lover arrived in Greece, she was 
only twenty years pf age, and in all the glory of her youthful 
beauty; but her monkish garb concealed her sex, and her 
countenance, pale from vigils and severe mental labor, gave 
her the appearance of a handsome youth, rather than that of 
a lovely woman. 

During three years, the lovers lived together in (reece, 
pursuing their studies in philosophy, theology, literature, the 
arts and sciences, and divine and profane history. Under 
the most renowned masters, Joan is said to have fathomed 
everything, learned everything, explained all. To her uni- 
versal knowledge, she joined an extraordinary genius for 
eloquence, so that all who were admitted to the academies to 
hear her, were carried away with admiration and astonish- 
ment. 

But while in Greece, in the midst of this triumph, Joan 
received from the hand of Heaven, the heaviest stroke that 
can befall woman. Her lover died. But from her despair, 
there was born a vast ambition. It was to reach the highest 
pinnacle of carthly power, for already was the papal throne 
elevated above the empires of the world. 

Joan resolved to quit Greece. In that country, she was 
where men wore long beards and where she could therefore 
no longer conceal her sex, while in Rome; men were com- 
manded to shave. Moreover, Rome prexented to her the 
field for her great ambition. 

Arriving in the holy city, Joan obtained admittance into 
the academy, called the school of the Greeks. She entered 
for the purpose of teaching the seven liberal arts, and espe- 
cially rhetoric, for which she possessed so marvelous a talent. 
St. Augustine had rendered this school already famous, but 
our learned heroine increased its reputation, thus proving 
that even in man’s own peculiar sphere of philosophy and 
intellect, a woman will sometimes eclipse the most celebrated 
of the opposite sex. To the ordinary courses of this famous 
school, she introduced a course of abstract science, which 
lasted three years. Rome was enchanted by her. She was, 
though her sex was unknown, the Sirene who won the hearts 
of pricsts.agieages; and, undoubtedly, her woman’s tact and 
inspirative nature, gave her a subtle fascination over men 
who felt her woman’s power, but understood not its secret 
cause. What bewitchment is there in the female nature! 

Joan was quoted as the most splendid genius of the age, 
and the Romans in their admiration for her, gave her "the 
name of the Prince of the Wise. fords, priests, monks, and 
especially doctors of learning, deemed themselves honored in 
being her disciples. ‘Her conduct” says Marianus Scotus, 
‘“‘was as commendable as her abilities. The modesty of her 
discourse, her manners, the regularity of her morals, her 
piety and her good works shone forth as a light before men.” 

ut this saintly propriety of conduct was nothing more than 
an example of that exquisite duplicity of priests so often 
manifested when aspiring to power. Joan, though a woman 
in disguise and easy in her virtue, to reach the ehair of St. 
Peter was compelled to be equal to the most apostolic of the 
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opposite sex, in consummate hypocracy. She played well her 
part; and as the career of Leo the Fourth drew to a close, 
she permitted intrigues and cabals to be formed for her elee- 
tion. A powerful party declared for her; and it was pro- 
claimed in the streets of Rome that she alone was worthy to 
occupy the throne of St. Peter. 

Leo the Fourth died, and the cardinals, deacons, clergy and 
people unanimously chose our distinguished heroine, as the 
most fitting successor of the chief of the Apostles. 

It is a very singular fact that these famous female sover- 


_eigns have ruled nations with greater capacity and wisdom, 


and much more to the best interests of humanity, than the 
majority of emperors and kings. On the one side, the most 
illustrious, and, on the other, the best of England’s periods 
have occurred under the reign of two women—Klizabeth 
and Victoria. Spain was redeemed from the Moors by. Isa- 
bella, and Columbus was her apostle, when he discevered 
America; Catherine De Medicis was cqual to Richelieu; Cath- 
erine of Russia ranks with Peter the Great; and the Popess 
Joan was « mate for the best of the popes of Rome, in the 
wisdom of her administration and the benevolence of her 
policies, as the supreme head of the Church. 

But again, Joan proved herself the woman; and again the 
woman asian that love was the romance of her sex. Asa 
popess, love must be sin, for her office unsexed her. 

Since the death of her first lover, Joan had preserved her 
secret as much by her exceeding chastity of conduct as by 
her prudence; but after she was elevated to the sovereign 

wer of the Church, she chose a second lover from among 

er cardinals, though his identity was not fairly discovered. 
Their amour would most likely have forever remained a 
secret, and the world never known that a popexs had reigned, 
had not Joan became pregnant. 

The story runs that, one day,a man possessed with a devil 
was brought to her; and, after perfurming the usual ceremo- 
nies to cast the devil out of the man, she asked at what time 
it wished to leave the body sf the possessed. The spirit an- 
swered—‘I will tell you: when you, who are the pontiff and 
the father of fathers, shall cause the clergy and people of 
Rome to see a child born of a popess.” 

Joan frightened by the revelation of the evil spirit, broke 
up her council and hastened to her palace; but scarcely had 
she entered the inner apartment, when the demon presented 
himself to her again and said—*‘ Most holy father, after your 
accouchement, you will belong to me, soul and body, and I 
will seize upon you in order that you may burn forever with 
me.” 

But the pupess, in order to appease divine wrath, imposed 
upon herself severe penances, covering her person with 
rough hair cloth and sleeping upon ashes.- At length, an 
angel appeared to her and offered her the alternative between 
“the eternal flames of hell’ or an exposure before all the 
people of Rome. Joan accepted the latter. 

Soon after this, on one of the great festivals, Joan mounted 
on her horse, went te the church of St. Peter, in solemn pa- 
geantry, surrounded by her ecclesiastical dignitaries, nobles, 
magistrates, and accompanicd by a vast crowd of people; com- 
ing forth from the cathedral, the procession, on its way 
towards the church of St. John of the Lateran, but, before 
arriving upon the public square, between the church of St. 
Clement and the Colliseum, the pains of child-birth seized 
the popess. the reins escaped from her hayd, and she fell 
from her horse upon the pavement. Her convulsions were 
frightful; she was disrobed of the sacred ornanients, her sex 
was exposed, and, in the presence of the immense crowd, she 
gave birth to a child. In spite of her horrid suffering, the 
priests surrounded her to hide her from all eyes, and threat- 
ening her with their vengeance. Unable to survive the ter- 


rible scene of her shame and her pains, Joan rallied her 
strength to bid adieu to the cardinal priest who held her in 
bis arms, and ended her mortal career. The child was 
strangled by the priests who surrounded her; but the Romans 
in remembrance of their former respect and attachment for 
her, performed for her the last duties of the Church, and 
laced the child in the same tomb with her. She was not, 
wever, interred within the limits of a church, but on the 
spot of the tragedy; but over her tomb a chapel was built, 
with a marble statue representing the popess in her pontifical 
robes, a tiara upon her head, and a child in her arms. Ben- 
edict the Third demolished this statue; but the ruins of her 
chapel remained till the fifteenth century. Some of the vis- 
ionaries of the Romish Church profess to have discovered 
Joan’s tortures in hell, where she is suspended, according to 
them, throughout eternity on one side of its gates and her 
lover on the other side, without being able to be reiinited. 
Out of this singular circumstance of the reign of a popess 
grew up a curious custom at the inauguration of the success- 
ors of St. Peter, called the proof of the pierced chair. 

' As soon as a pope was chosen, he was conducted to the 
palace of the Lateran to be consecrated. He was first seated 
upon a chair of white marble placed between the two gates 
of honor. Rising from this chair, he thundered forth: “God 
has raised the poor out of the dust, und the needy from the 
dunghill, to seat him above the princes.” Then the great 
dignitaries of the Church took him by the hand and con- 
ducted him tv the oratory of St. Sylvester, where he was 
seated on a similar chair, but pierced inthe bottom. Here 
his person was exposed, and two deacons approached him to 
satisfy themselves anatontically that their sight had not de- 
ecived them. Then they testified with a loud voice—‘We 
have a pope!” and the assembly responded—* Thanks be to 
(rod’” The priests then came forward and prostrated them- 
selves before the chosen one, raised him from the chair, en- 
circled him with a silken girdle, and kissed his feet. Next 
followed the enthronement. This ceremony of the picrced 
chair lasted till the sixteenth century, and the curious and 
unseemly test grew out of the fact that a woman once de- 
ceived the cardinals, and sat two years upon the throne of 
St. Peter. Such is the romantic history of the ‘“Popess 
Joan.” 


LYCURGUS AND PERICLES COMPARED. 


OR, HOW THE WORLD HAS GROWN. 


BY ELI B. KELSEY. 


Pericles will compare favorably in statesmanship with the 
brightest intellect that the world has ‘ever known. He was 
not, like Lycurgus, a lawgiver; he did not strive to seize 
society by the tail and by the law of force, arrogate to him- 
self the right to determine the future of his country. Peri- 
cles gave evidence in the acts of his whole life, that he pos- 
sessed a lively sense that the world had existed for many 
ages before he was born. Finding that it was peopled by 
mighty nations, and adorned with thousands of beautiful 
cities, at the time of his advent upon the stage of life, and 
that permanency was written on the pages of the history of 
the past, he evidently admitted the possibility of its getting 
along pretty well long after his term of life’s probation was 
ended. Pericles is to be admired from the fact that he ac- 
cepted the existing state of things, as palpable facts; in 
other words, he accepted the world as he fyund it, and be- 
lieved it was much easier to direct than to daub society. We 
admire Lycurgus for his honesty, but we admire Pericles 
more, because he was not only honest, but was also cosmo- 
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politan in all his characteristics; and did not like “Simon,” 
of jocose memory, strive to “wig-wag” society at his pleas- 
ure; but sought rather to use the existing winds, tides and 
currents of actual life in guiding the ship of state, and reach- 
ing the best harbor possible mn the circumstances. 

Pericles did not originate the characteristics of the Athen- 
ian State—that was pretty well established before he was 
born. In like manner, we may say, Spartans were exclusive, 
sombre, and intolerant in character, long before the days of 
Lycurgus. The Spartans never partook much of the spirit 
of colonization. The laws of Lycurgus extinguished what 
little was left in the Spartans of the spirit of colonization. 
Athens on the other hand, had been an active colonizer long 
before the days of Perivles. This great statesman fanned 
and kept alive the spiri: of colonization, and by judicious 
contributions of food, and free transportation, he periodically 
rid Athenian society of dissatisfied and adventurous spirits, 
who were always captivated by the vision of far-distant and 
far better lands; where they soon found to their astonishment 
that to begin at the “stump” brought them in direct contact 
with the sternest and most trying realities of a hard life. 
Sobriety, industry and economy, .were taught by that most 
stern and inexorable teacher, necessity. The maternal in- 
stincts of the “mother country,” combined withthe fraternal 
reliance of the humbled colonists, cultivated and developed 
social and commercial intercourse with distant lands. 

In proportion as the commerce of Athens was more exten- 
sive than that of Sparta, so was her knowledge of, and inter- 
course with, the races that divided the sovereignty of the 
earth more extensive than that of her exclusive neighbor. 
Who, that is at all conversant with the world as it is in the 
nineteenth century, will fail to see at once the natural irre- 
sistible result of this difference in the habits and customs be- 
tween the Spartans and Athenians. 

While the Athenians, in their commercial voyages, were 
brought in contact with more advanced civilizations, and re- 
ceived the impress of more advanced social developments, 
and artistic forms, from being at first (mitators, they would, 
in time, equal, and finally surpass the originals. The rude, 
exclusive Spartans, living in orale huts of turf, or prim- 
itive log-cabins, supported by the labor of their women and 
slaves, while they sat around in idleness, or at the public 
tables discussed their little subjects, would inevitably in- 
crease in pride, self sufficiency and ignorance. Is it aston- 
ishing, then, that a leading Spartan would, when circum- 
stances rendered it necessary for him to go out among men, 
open his eyes in wonder. In such case he would have to 
confess himself just what hé was—a barbarian, or entrench 
himself behind his ignorance, and contemptuously inquire of 
the architectural Athenian, “Sir, do trees grow square in your 
country?” 

Pericles did not inherit a throne. He was not heir to a 
sovereignty that ruled by Divine right—bhe was born a pri- 
vate citizen of a republic. It is true that the forms of re- 
publicanism which prevailed in Greece were of the rudest 
discription. The custom of the Athenians of discussing all 
the great questions of state, as well as matters of minor im- 
portance, in the public assemblies of the people, and by ac- 
clamation receiving or rejecting measures of the utmost im- 
portance, was productive of nearly all the evils that befel her 
asa republic. It often gave opportunity for the orator with 
the longest tongue and most engaging address, to sway the 
multitudes by appealing to their passions, rather than their 
judgment. The noisiest and most forward persons in a 
mixed assembly are generally those who are the least 
troubled with brains. The right to vote by acclamation, or 
a show of the palm, was the privilege of all present. The 
inexperienced youth, and the imbecile brawler from the 


street, ranked equal with the wisest statesmen in a show of 
hands. In the language of a celebrated writer, “The meas- 
ures presented were the productions of the wisest men, while 
the judgment upon them was often left to fools.” 

The Athenians were, as a people, extremely jealous of their 
liberties. Taught by the experience of the past the value 
of liberty, they were very watchful with regard to the con- 
duct of any man whose wealth, talent, or influence made it 
at all likely that he might be dangerous to the State. We 
give these particulars of Athenian life and political condi- 
tion, to show more clearly the difficult role that Pericles had 
to play in his capacity of ruler of Athens. | 

Pericles inherited a very large estate from his father; but 
in this he was in no way superior to very many of the lead- 
ing men of Athens. His talhainen and power was based alto- 
gether, and alone on the people’s confidence in his integrity 
as aman. So honest and just was he—so far.above all the 
temptations of avarice, that although he controlled for a pe- 
riod of nearly forty years the whole political, commercial, and 
financial operations of the government, he never added so 
much as a drachm to the estate left him by his father. His 
perfect disinterestedness was admitted by his political opo- 
nents. His perfect control over himself is finely illustrated in 
a circumstance that is recorded in Athenian history. A 
rude, passionate, and hasty fellow, once became offended at 
him for some supposed injury done himself. While Pericles 
was in public transacting some important state business, 
this fellow opened his batteries upon him, denouncing him 
with the most opprobrious epithets, as every thing mean, 
vicious and contemptible. This he repeated from time to 
time during the whole day, and at night followed him all the 
way to his residence, abusing him in the same strain. Peri- 
cles’ equanimity was not in the least disturbed; he transacted 
his public business as if nothing unpleasant had happened; 
and, upon his arrival at his own door, called for a servant 
with a torch, and bade him light the gentleman to his home. 

This great statesman was an enthusiastic patron of the arts. 
Nearly all of the t buildings, whose magnificent ruins 
astonish and delight the beholder —— were crected under 
the auspices of Pericles. It was only during the ascendency 
of such a man that a Phidias could flourish. That great 
artist lost his own life, and risked the ruin of his noble patron 
by the exercise of a piece of harmless vanity. In one of the 
great battle-scenes, adorning one of the temples executed b 
him, he sought to hand down the impress of hig own physi- 
ognomy and that of his friend Pericles, in the personages of 
two of the chief actors in the great contest. The jealous Athen- 
ians starved him to death in prison, and would have banished 
Pericles, could they have fastened upon him the fact of his 
collusion in the sacrilege. Not wishing to prolong this 
article, we will close with the declaration that Lycurgus per- 

tuated a warlike barbarism in Sparta, while Pericles en- 
omer and beautified Athens and led her people on in the 
paths of social and artistic greatness and renown. 


HOW SWEET. 


How doth the little crocodile 
Improve his shining tail, 

And pour the water of the Nile 
On every golden scale. 


How cheerfully he seems to grin, 
How neatly spreads his claws, 

Ard welcomes little fishes in 
With gently smiling jaws. 
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TERESE, THE HEBREW MAIDEN: 


NOT ALL DROSS. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


CHAPTER LI. 
ALMOST HOME. 


Spiritual Alice Courtney was almost home. She was pillowed 

- be her bed, from which she never rose again in mortal life. 

She had sent for Terese with the request that she would bring the 

bridal wreath of flowers which her hand had thrown. The family, 

who were gathered in the chamber of th: dying maiden, awaited 
the coming of Terese. 

Footsteps were heard without; a slight agitation was manifested 
- by those within; but a feelin of solemnity pervaded every heart 
excepting that of Alice, whiel was filled with a divine peace. 

Terese entered the room, led by her venerable grandfather, and 
Judah Nathans followed. 

‘Sister Terese, come to me.”’ The Ilebrew Maiden obeyed the 
call, and flew to the bedside of the dying maiden, and kneeling, 
she ‘took her hands and saluted them with kisses and tcars, for she 
could not speak. 

“Terese, kiss me as a sister; let me kiss you as Walter’s future 
bride.”’ 

“My sister, 0 my sister!’ returned our heroine, and the two 
brides elect kissed cach other with more than mortal love. 

lt was the presence of death, perhaps, that brought these angels 
of earth to this state of perfect affection. But the very fact that 
such peculiar circumstances as those which now encircled the two 
destined brides of Walter Templar, bringing them to the state of 
perfect love, without jealousy, shows that in heaven where love is 
cong indeed, these two holy ones would not be lessin harmony. 

hey were in harmony now on earth. 

“Sister Terese, your grandfather has told you all?” 

“Yes, sister Alice.”’ 

“And you consent, sister Terese?’ 

“Oh my sister, my more than sister, would to God | could dic in 


your stead;” and the Hebrew Maiden threw her arms around the- 


neck of Alice Courtney, but she answered not directly tothe ques- 
tion. Atice, however, took it as a sufficient reply. 

‘**You must live to fill my place, sister Terese. God has willed 
itso. You, He has called to be Walter's bride of earth for many 
a happy year; me, lic has called to be Walter's spirit-bride. 1 will 
watch over you both, and share in all your joys. There will no 
jealousy enter my heart there to see you and dear Walter bless- 
ed. If Alice has not felt that baser passion on carth, she 
will not be tortured with it in our second Paradise where all is 
love. I should never have allowed Walter to have plighted his 
treth to me, had | not known | was not long fur earth. Sister, | 
loved him as you love him; 1 know that he loves you; | feel that he 
loves me also like unto you; and in loving him, there was joy in 
the thought of being united to him before I departed for my spirit 
home. [But I would not have parted him from you; so I designed 
in my union, and through my death, as we of earth call it, to over- 
come these errors of religion, which have perverted the conscience 
of your good grandfather, and my beloved papa.” 

“My darling, you have prevailed,’ said Sir Richard Court- 
ney. 

“The God of Abraham has made the child wise,” 
Ammon. 

“The human heart is the divinest book of revelation 
infidel Judah Nathans. 

‘Our families, Terese,’’ resumed Alice, ‘«leclared that the 
Christian and the Jewess could not wed, even though they Joved as 
truly and righteously as you and Waltcr loved, and the stern con- 
scicntiousness of your grandfather and my father, in maintaining 
the fidelity of their covenants of religion and division of races, 
parted for a time the twain whom God had joined together, and 
whose hearts were still one after the cruel divorce which they had 
wrought. Pardon me, papa, for thus judging you.” 

“You are, my child, judging me indeed, and giving to my dark- 
ened mind new light.” 

“Pardon me, good old man, for also judging you, who scemto 
me like one of the Patriarchs of your chosen race.’ 

“Maiden, thou art weighing me in the balances,” answered the 
Patriarch with humility. 

“At the first visit of your uncle Judab to my family, sister Ter- 
ese,’’ resumed Alice, still addressing our heroine, ‘1 knew not 
the secret of my own heart. Indeed it had none then, yet I wept 


said Isanc Ben 
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and wickedly thought that I should not have been as noble as my 
sister Eleanor, in resigning Walter, and then, when the stern fiat 
came that the Christian and the Jewess must not mate, | wept at 
this. I saw my cousin Walter stricken down, and his life threat- 
ened with the blight of a great sorrow. Then I tried to comfort 
him, but he would not be comforted. Daily I shared his solitude, 
and my presence alone was endurable to him. This pleased me, 
but I was careful not to let my presence disturb his sorrow. | 
grew to love him, sister Terese; but with that love, came the real- 
ization that, like my angel mother who is waiting for me above, 
my mortal days were ordained to be but few. My noble Walter 
towered above me like a God by my side, in his grand sorrow, and 
I felt that he was long for earth. Almost an idolatry for him 
possessed me; but no jealousy for you, for it was then that I 
thought most of you. It was at that time that there grew up in 
my mind the fancy that you were destined to be his bride of earth, 

I his bride of Heaven. Instead of feeiing as your rival, I became 
as one with you in my,dream. It wag still these twoin whom God 
had joined together, Hut 1 became identified in your oneness, and 
I saw myself as a spirit hovering above you both. Then camethe 
accident, when | was thrown from my horse, which brought me 
nearer hom. My former fancies now attogether pes:essed me, 
and I resolved to imitate the nobleness of my sister Eleanor.” 

“My beloved Alice, you have more than imitated her’’ said 
Courtney’s eldest daughter. 

‘Resolving to bring you and Walter together again,’ continued 
the dying maiden, ‘‘l consented to become his spirit bride for in 
doing so I believed that I should convert my father to a higher 
wisdom, for I knew that he could not withhoid from his dying 
child; and then my union with Walter seemed to give me the right 
to live for him and you on earth, andafterwardsabove. AsI rose 
towards my spirit home, 1 saw the love and unity of heaven, and 
Jesus was revealed to mein his own divine nature. Oh, papa, I 
knew then how wrong you andl Terese’s grandfather had been. 
There is no division of races where //r dwells; no discords of 
crecds disturb the harmony of thoxe who have put on Christ in 
heaven. When Ile reigns on earth the Christian and the Jew 
will mate in love; and all mankind be as God's children.” 

“Angel Alice, you have converted your father to a Christian 
religion,” said Sir Richard to his daughter, fecling then as one of 
those little children. 

‘Maiden, the Nazarinue is beautified to Isaac 
thee,’’ said Terese’s grandfather. 

“Philosopher, bow thy head to this angelic teacher. 1 have 
solved the problem at last. is the highest wisdom.’ 

Thus spoke Judah, the infidel. 

“And now, sister Terese, leave me, for the angels sre coming 
soon. Leave with me that bridal crown of flowers, Their pres- 
ence will consecrate it to-night. You shall give me to Walter to- 
morrcw, as his bride of earth, fora moment, and I will betroth 
you by my bridal gift of flowers. and then the angels will come.” 


CHAPTER 


GONE JUST ABOVE HIM. 


It was on the following day and near the hour of sun-sect. A 
bridal group were gathered in the chamber of Alice Courtney. 
The ceremony of marriage was about to be performed—the link- 
ing of hands, typical of the union of souls. In this case, it was 
touchingly suggestive of the glorious conception of marriage for 
eternity, for the spirit of the bride was waiting to soar above. 
There was also foreshadowed that blending of earth and heaven, 
to which the highest inspirations of the human race mount up as 
on the wings of a present immortality. Even should earth never 
reach its state of spirit-blending, that throbbinz immortality 
within us, will ever be yearning after that blessed consummation. 
Linked with the spirits just above us is the coneeption which is 
always coming towards us, and our subtler being senses that 
linking when we are in the very night of spiritual darkness. 

‘Could there be but light on this—oeh could there be but light, 
how near should we find ourselves to those above-—just above— 
just above!” 

Thus thought Alice Courtney, Church of England divines had not 
taught her this, ortholoxy had obscured her vision as it has that 
of the whole world, but she was now so near her spirit-home that 
she began to sce its light. 

‘Death is a great blessing, not a curse,’’ mused the infidel Ju- 
dah Nathans. ‘Adam gave us everlasting light, when, by death, 
he gave us spiritual immortality, if there be such a hereafter state. 
He took us out of a mummied mortality, to which it matters not 
if no resurrection brings us back.” 

Alice Courtney was just rising into that state of higher life to 
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which death exalts us, but before departing, a priest of the Eng- 
lish Protestant Church, was present ready to link her in marriage 
with the beloved one of earti:. She wore upon her spiritual brow 
the wreath of flowers which she had thrown to Terese. They 
were almost withered, but still she wore them, for their language 
pleased the fancies of her mind. The Hebrew Maiden was by her 
side, dressed in white, to give to Walter his bride of heaven. 
Isaac Ben Ammon was there, gazing upon the dying maiden, ap- 
pearing in the scene like one of the ancients, waiting to bear a 
spirit above; Sir Richard Courtney was there; his sister was 
there; Eleanor and young De Lacy, her lover, were there; imagin- 
ation must picture (//em; language cannot describe the state of 
mind of the Courtney family. Walter held his ‘‘spirit-bride” by 
the hand; the clergyman, with his book open, was about to begin 
the service. There was another present: it was Judah Nathans. 
But he kept himself in the back-ground, as though he felt him- 
self not good enough for that circle—not near enough to Alice 
even to be her witness, but never did he in his nature so well 
illustrate—No/ All Dross,—as at that moment. 

The marriage service of the Church of England was performed. 
Alice and Walter were one forever. 


“Until death us do part!” had no meaning in that solemn 
ceremony, though the form of words was used. All felt, even to 
the orthodox minister, that the union was one of eternity, not of 
time; and the phrase—‘‘Until death us do part’ never sounded out 
of place to the Rey. Arthur Blair, until he united Alice Courtney 
to Walter Templar. Indeed, the Church of England divine 
paused when he came to the passage; and for a moment there was 
a silence more expressive than a book of commentaries; and when 
the reverend gentleman broke that silence with a voice sonorous 
with solemnity and uttered ‘Until death us do part!” a kin- 
dred thought ran through the minds of all—‘‘Death has nought 
with this.’ That single instant gave them more light of revela- 
tion on marriage than they had ever received before. They had 
now met one case of a marriage for cternity. 

That union of two souls, not to be separated by death, had re- 
ceived an earthly ceremonial form. It was a type of countless 
millions of such unions which we shall find hereafter in our Para- 
dise above. 

‘‘Let the bridegroom kiss the bride! ”’ 
Blair, as he closed the ceremony. 

Walter Templar kissed his bride of heaven, and wept; Terese 
kissed her sister bride and wept; Sir Richard and Lady Templar 
kissed the bride and wept; indeed, there was not an eye of any 
present, which was not baptized in tears. Even Judah Nathans 
felt that he was as in the waters of Jordan then. It is the heart 
more than the intellect that brings us all to the state of grace. 

‘‘Walter—my Walter—husband! the angels are come.” 


These were the first words of Alice Courtney, after the close of 
the ceremony. None answered, for all knew that the moments 
of parting were indeed come. They were silent to catch the 
last words of the dying maiden-wife. 

“Sister Terese, the angels have come! Your hand, sister. 
Weep not for me,—all is well. I give you to my husband, to fill 
my place on earth, even as you just now gave him you love to me. 
Sister Terese we are not two but one in him.” 

And Alice Courtney joined the hands of Walter and Terese, and 
then continued: 

‘‘Kneel, my beloved ones, that I may be able to reach your 
heads.” And when they knelt she said, ‘‘Sister Terese I place on 
your head my bridal-wreath. When the flowers are withered 
and dead keep them in remembrance of me. Like my spirit their 
perfumes will have gone to heaven. Walter, my husband,let my 
hands bless you.” 

“My wife—oh my wife! Thou art indeed my spirit-b ride ! 

It was the first time that Walter had dared to break with speech 
the spell of the heavenly presence after the marriage, and raptur- 
ous was the look which Alice gave her husband, when she heard 
from his lips, for the first time, the holy name of wife. 

‘‘Husband,” she said, in a tone of ineffable love, ‘I shall be 
only just above you—only just above. My spirit shall minister 
to you and Terese, and shall share in all your joys. I know the 
angels mingle with their dear ones or earth.’’ 

“I believe you, Alice; I believe you, my wife.”’ 

‘You will always believe that I am near you, Walter?”’ 

‘‘Always will I believe my bride of heaven is near me.”’ 

you, sister Terese?”’ 

“] will always believe my angel-sister Alice is near me, also.”’ 

“She will be near you both. But there is a cloud in your fu- 
ture; it has troubled me; yet I see all bright beyond it. If that 
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cloud should overshadow you, husband, sister, will you believe 
Alice near you then?”’ 

‘‘We will!’’ was the simultaneous response. 

‘‘All is well; all is well,” returned the maiden-wife; and then, 
after a moment's pause, she said ina wearied voice, as though 
languishing to be gone. 

‘*Papa, kiss me; mother, kiss me!’’ 

Sir Richard and Lady Templar, in turn, hung over their dying 
daughter an instant and wept again, for they knew it was the last 
kiss on earth. 

‘Sister Terese, kiss me.’ The arms of the brides encircled 
for a moment ina fondembrace. Perfect love was indeed between 
them. Alice fell back upon her pillow, exhaused by the effort, 
but recovering with a great struggle, she said: 

‘‘Walter—husband! you the last!” 

The bridegroom took his bride in his arms and kissed her geutly, 
again and again, then held her to his heart for the space of five 
minutes, amid breathless silence, which Alice broke with her dy- 
ing voice, which scarcely seemed to be a sound: . 

‘Walter, the angels are come. I am going! 
—just—above!”’ 

And the spirit of the bride went only just abore him! 
Templar held in his arms the inanimate clay. 

We must pass over the first half-hour after the ‘flight’ of the 
spirit of Alice Courtney, and the scene of the weeping family who 
stood around her bed. Judah Nathans was the first to leave the 
chamber; and he went forth from that angel-presence, musing to 
himself in profound thought: 

“I think, to-day, there is an immortality; I wish I could solve 
the problem!” 

Such was the state of that strange man’s mind. To-day. he 
thought there is an immortality; to-morrow, perhaps he would 
ep ogre. Yet Judah Nathans was traveling towards a state 
of faith. 

The ministering care of friends for the beautiful tabernacle of 
the departed one was performed, while the angels were minister- 
ing to a spirit new born into their sphere. 

At length, Walter Templar was alone wiih his dead—dead! Ohi 
not dead, but more abundantly living. All that night, he remained 
alone with her feeling in close communion with her spirit. To 
him, her presence was as palpable as before. All that night, she 
seemed with him. Indeed, he had never felt her influence and 
presence as much as then. Her very being was suddenly blended 
with his own being. His soul went out of him into her, and her 
soul took up a new abode in him. They were one more than 
though she had remained on earth—one, not in flesh, but in soul. 
He realized her own beautiful views of spirit-blending from the 
sphere above into the sphere of earth. Heaven and earth were 
married that night in those two. 

Thus spent Walter Templar his nuptual night in holy commu- 
nion with his ‘“‘spirit-bride;”’ and when he went forth from her 
chamber in the morning, he said to the bereaved parent: = 

‘Father, my bride is gone only just above me!” 


CHAPTER LIII. 
MIDNIGHT BEFORE DAY. 


Nine months have fled since the death of Alice Courtney. Her 
mortai remains were embalmed and brought to England oie she 
was sepulchred with her race. The first grief of her family has 
subsided into a holy remembrance of the sainted dead. They 
deemed that to mourn for her would trouble her gentle spirit in 
her home of peace. It is more fit that we lament over the un- 
blessed, than over our angels who have gone before us, to prepare 
our way—to be as ministering spirits to us and perchance to plead 
often to the Angel of Mercy in our behalf. There is a profound 
philosophy in the Catholic notion of the intercession of the Saints, 
which our own faith continues, at least, in one case: 


“Mingling with Gods, he can plan for his brethren” 


This intercessional and ministering agency of those whom we 
term the ‘‘dead’’ in behalf of the living of earth, who are more 
properly the dead, is perhaps more universal than we deem. And 
so the Courtney family, thus impressed by the beautiful termina- 
tion of Alice’s mortal life, looked up to her, not as dead, but as 
their ministering spirit in her sphere ‘‘just above.’’ 

Hence, Sir Richard Courtney and his family had already begun 
to prepare to carry outthe intentions of Alice in the consummation 
of the union between Walter Templar and Terese Ben Ammon. 
Moreover, Courtney and his sister were desirousto accomplish the 
union between Eleanor and Frederick De Lacy. There was, too, 
the redemption of the De Lacy estates close inthe prospective, and 
Sir Richard and Lady Templar were now overjoyed to see their 
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hopes of twenty years so near fulfillment. There were, therefore, 
so many reasons for the immediate marriage of Eleanor with Fred- 
erick De Lacy, and Walter with Terese, that six weeks from the 
date of our present chapter the grand wedding was arranged to 
take place. 

Judah Nathans, the sceptic and the man of evil—for, with his 
strange perversion of mind, he still persisted in thus classifying 
himself—he had resolved to clear the mortgage from the De Lacy 
estates that his niece might present the canceled bond to her hus- 
band on her wedding day. Sir Herbert Blakely’s agent, Lawyer 
Wortley, had been duly notified by Judah, who had also written 
to his former master whom he had too well served. Indeed, Wal- 
ter Templar had been for the last three weeks in London with 
Terese’s uncle and Lawyer Wortley, to settle the De Lacy affairs. 
A singular circumstance connected with the matter was that Sir 
Herbert Blakely had accepted the new situation, and had written 
to his lawyer, authorizing him to conclude the business in his be- 
half, ona certain date, providing he himself had not returned to 
England at that date. fie said in his letter that, notwithstanding 
his great disappointment and rage at first, he knew that what 
“Snap” had resolved as a necessity, he would accomplish; and, 
therefore, there was left to himself no alternative but to bow to 
that necessity. He, however, was profuse in his reproaches against 
his ancient mentor, whom, he observed, had betrayed both him and 
hisfather. So far, allthis seemed genuine, and the date named 
by Sir Herbert was the day fixed upon for the redemption of the 
De Lacy estates with or without the presence of Blakely. That 
date was one week before the marriage of Walter and Terese, 
which had been arranged accordingly. But had Judah Nathans 
known that Sir Herbert’s letter had been written in England, 
though sent to Italy to be posted, he would have understood that 
his former master was about to play some treacherous part, and 
the dark sequel of our story would not have been now to come. 

The departing spirit of Alice Courtney had forseen the dark 
cloud in the future of Walter and Terese, before the bursting of 
the refulgent sun. The fulfillment is near; it is now the “midnight 
before day.’’ This is so generally found true in our common ex- 
perience that the fact has given rise to a familiar proverb: It does 
_ oftentimes seem that the very fiends are at work most vigorously 
just at the point where our happiness is to be consummated. How 
often does the home-bound sailor get wrecked on his native shores. 
But then, this is all simple enough in its explanation. Itis because 
he is nearer the rocks of his native land, instead of far out in the 
deep ocean, where it is always safest to be ina treacherous storm. 


Sir Herbert Blakely and the De Lacy estates were Walter Temp- | 


lar’s rocks; and he was nearer upon them because he was nearer 
to his shore. This fact made his ‘midnight before day.” Will 
any ofthe characters of our story be wrecked upon those rocks? 


CHAPTER LIV. 


THE SUPPLANTER AT WORK. 


There was a lone inn on the London road between Bath and 
Sherbourne, about twenty-five miles from Courtney House. Turn- 
ing off about two miles below, a horseman journeying to Sir Rich- 
ard’s mansion would find his shortest way through an unfre- 
= English forest which was just the place for a dark deed. 

he Bath and Weymouth coaches were in the habit of stopping at 
that inn for their changes of horses, and the landlord bad received 
instructions from Sir Richard Courtney to have ready on the 
afternoon of the 10th of November, 1824, two of his best horses 
for gentlemen on their way from London. The keeper of that inn 
was Jacob Blakely, a plebeian first-cousin of Sir Herbert Blake- 
ly, though the relationship in society had been somewhat ignored. 

On the afternoon of this tenth of November, two horsemen muf- 
fled in cloaks, entered the coachyard of the ‘‘Dragon’s Head’’— 
the sign of the inn They dismounted and entered. The landlord 
who seemed to expect them, showed them into a little back par- 
lor. One ofthe horsemen was an Italian, the other an English- 
man. 

“Jacob,” observed the Englishman to the landlord as he threw 
off his cloak and laid his pistols on the table, ‘‘is all prepared?’’ 

“Yes, Sir Herbert.’’ 

“And the men whom I dispatched here?’’ 

“Yes, Sir Herbert; and six more villainous-looking rascals I 
never saw.”’ 

“They better suit my purpose, then. Bid them here at once 
for their orders, for Sir Walter Templar and his companion are 
not more than an hour’s ride from the ina. Is my carriage also 
ready, blinds down, chains fixed to bind our man,—for he will be 
like a lion caged;—in short, is all ready?’’ 

“I have myself attended to every thing, Sir Herbert.” 
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‘Then show these villainous cut-throats in. They should cut his 
throat,” Blakely added to his companion, after the landlord had 
departed, ‘‘but that I havea sweeter morsel of revenge in store.” 

‘‘My friend, the blood-letting is the better way to rid yourself 
forever of your enemy,’’ observed the Italian. 

“What, Orsini, do you not better understand revenge? Sir Wal- 
ter Templar shall rot in the dungeon of De Lacy castle. Will it 
not be better than sunlight to your eyes to see him in that dark 
dungeon with but a little flickering lamp to show him the misery 
of his years of captivity, for such it shall he to him. I swear it 
by the iron will of my-father.” 

“J confess your view is pleasant, Blakely. I would give much 
to see him daily rage in that dungeon of your castle, for I have 
not forgotten the humbling Sir Walter Templar gave me before 
my companions in Rome” 

“Aye, by the fiend, that castle shall be mine yet. 1 will strike 
the very name of De Lacy from it. I will be Templar’s jailor, 
though it should cost me thd rest of my days to do him this service. 
But he will rot;—he will rot: two years at most, and his carcass 
will be food for the rats in his dungeon. But hist! here come 
our men. On with our masks, Orsini.” 

The six ruffians entered and crowded around the table, almost 
filling the room. The landlord placed a decanter of brandy on 
the table and left. 

‘‘Well, my men, are you all ready,” asked Sir Ilerbert Blakely. 

“We are,’’ replied their leader. 

‘“‘Then let five of you away to the old lodge in the forest. Let 
the other be at the cross roads with the carriage. Two hours 
hence the work must be done. It will be then just about dark. 
I and my friend will follow our men. We will keep a little out of 
sight, until just before they reach the old lodge, when we will 
put spurs to our horses and in a moment be to your assistance. 
Come, drink, but not too deeply, for remember you have no lamb 
to play with to-night.” 

“There is a purse—fifty guinias for each. To-morrow morning 
you shall have the like sum. Six months hence the dose shall be 
repeated, if you hold your tongues; if you don't, they will bring 
you all to the gallows. Now, be off with you.” 

In another minute, Count Orsini and Sir Herbert were alone, 
when the Italian observed: 

“It is lucky that Farinelli is with Sir Walter Templar.” 

“You are right, Orsini, for all the suspicion of foul play will 
rest upon him. They are known to have been once rivals;and we will 
let the other be known that Farinelli attempted to assassinate his 


| rival in the old monastry at Rome.”’ 


“Yes, Blakely, the jealous Donna Clara must be brought in to 
reveal that part. I left her in a towering rage, last night, when 
I told her that Farinelli was about to leave London, to visit Terese 
at Courtney House; and when Sir Walter is missing, it will be 
easy to pursuade the prima donna that he put him out of the way 
to make the prize his own. I hate Farinelli as much for spoiling 


my game with Donna Clara Garcia, as I do Templar for defeating: 


me in the duel.’’ 


“Well, we shall have revenge on them both, Orsini. I have no 


“cause against the foster-brother, but I will profit by the former 


advice of my old mentor. Ycs, Snap was wise. Farinelli was 
chosen well by him to bear my part in his own, and if I can keep 
my connection with this night’s werk, and my presence in Eng- 
land hid from him, all will bé as I would have it. Snap would 
not betray me and my dead father, but for the greater necessity 
as he calls it of the marriage with his nicce. But Templar out 
of the way, and that necessity will be gone; and the De Lacy es- 
tates will still be mine.” 

Soon afterwards, Sir Walter Templar and Farinelli galloped up 
to the door of the “‘Dragon’s Head,” and lept from their foaming 
steeds. We need scarcely say that there was perfect good will 
between these two men who have played principal parts in our 
story. On Walter’s side, he had ever regarded the foster-brother 
with friendly feeling; and his respect for him was not less- 
ened by his over-jealous care for Terese. In fact, he also 
knew of his morbid love and the peculiar position which Isaac 
Ben Ammon had brought him into; but, as Farinelli was the first 
to withdraw from the proposed misalliance and return to his old 
relations of foster-brother, Terese and Walter treated him with 
the same consideration as before. There was one circumstance, 
however, that Farinelli had hid: it was his attempt to kill our hero 
in the ruined monastry. Well would it have been for the foster- 
brother had he confessed all, for it would have helped to clear 
him from the suspicion of the dark deed which Sit Herbert Blake- 
ly had resolved to saddle upon him. 

Our hero and the foster-brother entered the lone inn together, 
having first committed their horses to the care of the hostler and 
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ordered fresh ones to be ready in half an hour. They were both 
on their way to Courtney House, to which Farinelli had been in- 
vited to spend a few weeks with his foster-sister, before her mar- 
riage, and to stay tillafter the wedding. This was done out of 
tender regard for the young man and to reconcile him by gener- 
ous treatment to the sacrifice which he had made of his own hopes 
to secure the happiness of his foster-sister. 

In half an hour, our hero and his companion refreshed by rest 
and generous fure, were again in the coachyard of the “‘Dragon’s 
Head.” A moment afterwards, they were in their saddles, moun- 
ted on fresh steeds. 

“And now, Farinelli, for a twenty-five mile ride in the dark,’’ 
said Sir Walter. ‘I love a ride by night. Away, my friend.” 

am with you, Sir Walter.’’ 

And away dashed the young men; but scarcely had they gone, 
when Sir Herbert and Count Orsini were standing by their own 
fleet steeds. 

‘Jacob, is your son George with the carriage?” 

‘Yes, Sir Herbert.’’ 

“Can he be fully trusted, Jacob? for we must dispense, with 
those ruffians when our man is secured. They must not know me 
nor where Sir Walter Templar is taken. Can George be trusted?” 

‘You forgot, cousin Herbert, that we are interested as much as 
yourself in your holding the estates.” 

‘Curse you, I had forgotten that you had a tongue to blab of 
your relations. Yes, you and George inherit after me, so f may 
trust you both.” 

‘You may trust us, cousin Herbert,’ retorted Jacob Blakely 
with a grim smile. 

Sir Herbert and Count Orsini again masked, for as it was now 
dark, there was no fear of their meeting any one on the road. 
The caution was merely to preserve them from being recognized 
by Sir Walter Templar and the ruffians in their execution of the 
work close at hand. The two plotters now galloped off at full 
speed to the performance of their night’s business. The plan was 
to separate Farinelli from his companion; and, after detaining 
him for a few hours a prisoner, to let him go unhurt to carry the 
news to Courtney House that suspicion might afterwards fall upon 
him, while Sir Walter Templar was to be hurried off to the dun- 
geon of De Lacy castle. 


CHAPTER LY. 


TOO MANY FOR TIM. 


Sir Walter Templar and the foster-brother had turned off into 
the road through the forest of which we have spoken, and soon 
they heard the clatter of horses hoofs behind them. They had at 
first however no thought that they were pursued, for they heard 
but the sound of two horses in the distance. Other horsemen 
might lawfully be on the road as well as they, and even if aught 
sinister was in the circumstance, Walter felt that he and his com- 
panion were a match for any two: his bold spirit was nothing 
daunted. But as they came in sight of the ruins of the lodge in 
the forest he thought he saw figures moving in the front, for the 
moon was shining brightly out. , 

‘‘Farinelli, look ‘o your pistols” he said. ‘‘There may be danger 


abroad. I see figures of men moving in the distance, and the 
horsemen behind are gaining upon us. Callop boldly onward but 
be ready.” 


“T am in no way alarmed, Sir Walter,’ was the reply. 

Our hero and his companion attempted to pass the lodge at a 
gallop, but the six ruffians threw themselves across the road, and 
the horses suddenly finding themselves as facing a wall of masked 
men, reared on their haunches infright. Had not the movement 
been so unexpected, and the horses thus terrified, Sir Walter and 
his companion would have fired and broken through the robbers, 
as he at first took them to be. The ruffians siezed upon the reins 
of the affrighted steeds, and the riders had no power t6 defend 
themselves to advantage, though they fired, but without any deadly 
effect. By this time, Blakely and Orsini were upon the spot, when 
Sir Herbert, without speaking, shot Templar’s horse in the head, 
for he readily recognized our hero from his companion by his 
towering form. Walter and his dead steed fell together. Three 
of the ruffians busied themselves in capturing Farinelli, whom they. 
bore unhurt to the lodge, thus separating him from his friend. Sir 
Walter, in the meantime, disengaging himself, sprang to his feet 
and prepared to use the butt of his heavy horse-pistol. The ruf- 
fians hovered around him irresolute, for they saw they had no 
common man to deal with. 

‘Fools, sieze him.” said Sir Herbert ina rage, seeing this irres- 
olution, thus incautiously betraying himself. 

“Ha. You!’’ ejaculated Templar. - Then I understand it all. 
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Thus saying, our hero sprang upon the leader of the ruffians 
and felled him to the earth. In another instant he was grappling 
with the other two. 

A few words from the Italian, advising Blakely to shoot Templar, 
told who was the other mysterious personage. 

“You, too, Count Orsini!’ observed Walter, as he caught u 
one of the ruffians and hurled him over his head, in true Englis 
fashion, and then, with his fist, he sent the other reeling to the 
ground by a mighty blow from his iron-fibered fist. But before he 
could profit by the advantage, two from the lodge, who had bound 
Farinelli with cords, siezed upon our hero, while a blow on the head 
from Sir Herbert's life-preserver brought Templar senseless upon 
the ground. 

‘Bind and gag him, my men,” said Blakely in a tone of satis- 
faction atthe capture. ‘Then look to your comrades.” 

‘Our leader is dead,” said one of the men. ‘‘Ilis skull is brok- 
en,’’ he added. 

The one whom Templar had thrown over his head was fearfully 
bruised, and groaning at a few yards distance, while the other 
arose bewildered by the blow given him, but muttering curses. 

‘‘Away with our man to the carriage while he is senscless, and 
take your leader afterwards tothe inn. If he is dead, his booty 
is yours.” 

‘Ay, ay, your honor,” one of the ruffians replied to the command 
of their employer, and then they bore Sir Walter Templar to the 
carriage. 

They found George Blakely (the son of the inn-keeper) at the 
cross roads with the carriage, ready to start on his journey. It 
was about a quarter of a mile from the spot where the capture had 
been made, and which they reached by cutting across the forest. 
Sir Walter was still senseless when the ruffians laid him in the 
carriage, to which they chained him with the chains which had 
been fixed on purpose. 

“That will do, my men,” said Sir Herbert. ‘Now returntothe 
forest. Leta portion of your number carry to the inn the body 
of your leader, and see that he is safely buried before the morn- 
ing. At midnight, let the other stranger go, and be sure that he 
is unharmed, without as much as a bruise. Touch not his watch 
nor his purse; but estimate their value, and I will pay the amount 
extra to the promised reward of this night’s work. If, at one in 
the morning,-you are all at the inn, there wilt be the other fifty 
pounds each for you, with the share of your dead leader. If one 
of you is missing, there will be nothing. I will have no spies on 
my actions or course.” 

‘All right, your honor,” said he who now took the lead of the 
ruffians. 

“And now away, my men. But stop a moment. Be sure you 
reload the pistols of this gentleman whom we have caged, and put 
them in the holsters of the saddle of his dead mare, so that it 
might seem that both the horse and its rider have been shot before 
assistance could be made: shot by his companion—do you under- 
stand.” 

Ay, ay! your honor; a brave plot. The suspicion will then all 
rest upon him. 

‘Exactly. Be discreet, and in six months from to-night, call at 
the Inn and there shall be another fifty guinias each for you. 
Quick, away with you all.” 

‘Blakely, that is well arranged,”’ observed (Orsini, as soon as 
the hired ruffians were out of hearing. , 

“I think so, Orsini. All the lawyers in England will not clear 
Farinebli from this scrape. He will be charged with murder and 
hung; but that is no concern of mine.” 

‘*‘Not in the least, Blakely; but I must set Donna Clara Garcia on 
his track. She must be made to think that Farinelli has put Sir 
Walter Templar out of his way, to marry Terese. I know what a 
jealous Spanish woman will do: Revenge herself.” 

‘‘And now, Orsini, we must be off, to reach my castle before the . 
morning.” 

‘*‘You are right; so into the carriage, Blakely.’’ 

In another minute they were dashing towards the De Lacy castle. 


A ORI-SIS. 


A gentleman dined with a friend one day, 
Above he heard sobbing and crying; 

Iie inquired of his friend in an anxious way, 
“If any were sick or dying?” 


‘Oh no,” said he, smiling his best, 
While they were discussing the ices, . 
“I’ve refused my dear sister a dress, | 
And produced a financlal try-sis.” # 
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“Doe Shen Stray for at 


Four Part Song. ALO. Nmythe. Logan. 
M. p. 
1 1. Do they pray for me at home? Do they ev -er pray for me? When T ride thedark sea - foam, When 1 
+} 
iyi 
h | me EDs they pray for me at home? When the sum-mer birds ap- pear? Do they pray forme with love. That my 
pray for me at When the winds of win-ter blow’ Do they pray for me with love. As they 
p ritard A fempo 
5 


— 


| 
cross the stor-my sea’ Qh, how oft in for-eign lands, As I see the bend-ed knee. Comes the tho’t at twi-light 


path may be less drear? At the home of ear-ly youth, Do they place the va- cant chair? When my heart so oft re- 


t 
5 


watch the fall-ing snow? In the win - ter’s chil-ly cold, Are their hearts for me still warm? Am I cher-ished ax of 


‘ 
p adagio, A lempo. udayw. 
[ 
hour, Do they ev-er pray for me. Do they ev-er, Do they ev-er pray fer me? 
{ 
turns, te the loved onex gath-er’d there, Do they ev-er pray for me? Do they ev-er pray for me? for me? 


tempo. 


old, Thro’ the — beat-ing of the storm, Do they ev-er. a they ev-er pray for me? 


p adaygww. 
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THE GR4ZFENBERG MEDICINES ARE INVALUABLE. GODBE & CO. HAVE THEM 


- 


PA CEH Ee 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


Capitaland Assets, 
GOLD, $1,433,037,81. 


FIRE AND MARINE TASORANCE!! 


This well known INSURANCE COMPANY has e=- 
tablished a General agency in Salt Lake City, for the 
Territory of Utah. 

Policies issued, payab!e either ia Gold or Currency, 
as may be desired. 


ALL LOSSES ADJUSTED AND PAID AT 
THE GENERAL AGENCY. 


BS” Insurance effected on Farm Property, Mills, 
Merchandise, Risks and Dwellings at Reduced 
Rates. L. MUNT, President. 

A. J. RALSTON, Secretary. 


WALKER BROTHERS, 


General Agents for Utah. 


J.G. MEGEATH, ) 
W. D. THOMAS, 


MEGEATH & CC., 


Forwarding & Commission 


{S. D. MEGEATI 
| F. H. SNYDER. 


EXLOU SE, 


Cheyenne, - - - Wyoming 


— AN D— 


Terminus Union Pacific Railroad. 


Receive and forward Goods to the Territories of 


Colorado, Utah, Montana, &c. 


Charges for Advancing, Sterage and Forwarding 
at Reasonable Rates. 


Ste wre = 


To the Merchants and Bankers of Omaha, Denver, 
and Salt Lake City, generally. 


MARK FREIGHT 


For Colorado and New Mexico—Care of Megeath & 
Co., Cheyenne, via. Omaha. 


For Utah and Montana—Care of Megeath & Co., 
End of Track, U. P. R. R. 


SS Mark name in full, as we will not be responsi- 
ble for wrong delivery of goods marked with initials 
or in bracketa }. 


KIMBALL & LAWRENCE, Agents, 


Salt City. 
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THE UTAH ADVERTISER. 


HEALTH SECURED 


BY USING 


HERRICK’S SUGAR COATED PILLS. | 


This remarkable Am- 
erican Remedy is car- 
rying the world by 
storm. Over five mil- 
lion boxes are 
annually. Composed 
entirely of Flowers, 
Roots, Balsuims and 
Extracts«, their effect 


ix pleasant, satisfac- 
tory and successful. 


remedy for Liver 
Complaints, trout, 
Jaundice, Dyspepsia, Rhenumati=m, Affections of the 
liladder and kidney, Fevers, Nervousness, Erysipelas, 
Diseases of the skin, Impurity of the Blood, Inflama- 
tion, Melancholy, Sick Headache, Costiveness, Pains 
in the Head, Breast, Side, Back and .Limbs, Piles, 
Billous Affections, Female Diseases, ete., ete. 


LARGE BOXES, SUGAR COATED 25 CENTS. 
— 


KID STRENCTHENINC PLASTERS. 


| These renowned Plas- 
ters cure pains, weak- 
ness and distress in the 
back, sidesand breast, 


= 


in five hours. Indeed, 
su certain are they te 
do this, that the pre- 


prictor warrants then. 
spread from resins, bal- 
sams andl gumea, on 
beautiful Kid leather, 
renders them peculiar- 
ly adapted to the wants 

of Females and others. 

Each Plaster will wear 
| from one to four 
and in rhenu- 


matic complaints, 
sprains and bruises. tre- 


' quently effects cures when all other remedies fail, 


PRICE OF EACH 25 CENTS. 


—() --- 


DR. PERRIN’S FUMIGATOR 


A positive remedy for Catarrh, Bronchitis. Minix- 


. ters’x Sore Throat, Loss of Voice, Offensive Discharges 


ciple of Medicated Air. 


form the Head. Partial Deafness, Sounds of Distant 
Waterfalls, Whizzing of Steam, ete. | 
’TIS NOTHING TO TAKE INWARDLY. 

But is used in a commen pipe. It cures on the prin 
All the membranes of the 
head and throat are brought immediately under its 
influence. This remedy strikes at the root of the 
disease, and drives from the market all other med- 
icines tor the saime maladies. 


PRICE, IN LARGE BOXES, 25 CENTS. 


EZLARV 


HORSE POWDERS. 


These cel- 
ebrated and 
renowned 
powders for 
horses and 
cattle have 
been tested 
by an intel- 
ligent pub- 
lic for six- 
teen years. 
Hundreds 
of the principal horsemen of the Union have pronounc- 
ed them the only Condition Powders safe to use and 
work the horse. There ix nothing in them to expose 
the animal, but, on the contrary, everything to im- 
prove them. The proprietors of horse railroads, om- 
nibusses, and stage owners in all the principal cities 
use them: and their combined testimony stamps 
them one of the wonders of medical seience. Letters 
sufficient to fill a small book are in our possession, 
testifying to their goodness. Merchants are request- 
ed to warrant them, and refund the purchase money 
should they fail to give satisfaction. 

All the above articles are sold by Druggista 
and Merchants everywhere, and at WHOLESA LE 
and RETAIL by 


QP EP ESE 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


L. W. Warren & Co. Proprietors, 


67 Murray Srreet, NEW YORK. 


Zon the human system | 


They area positive | 


ALLCOCK’S POROUS 
STRENGTHENING 


PLASTERS. 


ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS are the results of 
studies and experiments of Dr. Schecut, of South 
Carolina; of Dr. Wm. Wagstaff, now Baron Wagstaff, 
of Horace H. Day, the distinguished manufacturer 
of rubber goods: and of Thomas Alleock, Chemist 
and member of the College of Pharmacy of New 
York, now General Alleock, ete., ete. 

Step by step this commodity has attained its un- 
precedented fame. They are universally approved. 
They suppert, strengthen, and aid the growth of 
muscles. They appear to have a peculiar effect upon 
the nerves, allaying irritability, while supplying 
warmth. They seem accnmulate electric’ ty, and 
aid the circulation of the blood through the part 
where applied, by which healthy actions are induced. 

Even in paralysis, where, articulation was suspen- 


ded, the use of the Porous Plasters to the spine 


restored the articulation, and materially reduced the 
paralysis, In facet, the patient could help herself, 
while before the Porous plaster was applied she was 
aus helpless as a baby. We refer to Mrs. Sally Elliot, 
Springtield, Mass. 


Dr. Myer, of Savannah, Ga., says they are the best 
mechanical supporters for weak muscles ever discoy- 
ered; that by their warming properties they bring 
power and health, until the strength of the muscles 
ure entirely restored. That he knows a case where 
Alleock’s Plasters cured a gentleman of « weak spine. 
That he daily prescribes them in his practice with 
the happiest resnits, and desires us to refer to him. 

Dr. Henderson, of Farnsville, Louisiana, says: 
“The coutter-irritant effect of Allcock’s Porous Plas- 
ters ix produced in such a mild and gradual way, 
they so invigorate the circulation around the parts 
to which they are applied, and exert upon all nerv- 
ous diseases such a great sedative influence, that I 
place them confidently at the head of every plaster 
now in use.” 

Dr. Johnsen, of Hartford, saves: 

“My daily experience confirms the very superior ex- 
cellence of your Porous Plasters. -At this moment 
of writing, a man applies for one, whe, by entangle- 
mentin «a shaft of machinery, had beth his legs 
broken, spine severely injured, and was for nearly 
au year entirely helpless. This man found relief very 
soon by the application of a plaster to his spine. He 
was soon enabled to work, and now he labors as well 
as ever. Ile would cheerfully pay five dollars for 
a single plaster, if they conld net be had at a lower 
rate. Surgeons should make use of these perforated 
plasters, to the exelusion of all others, as their flex- 
ibility and adhesiveness are creatly in advance of all 
other plasters with which Lam acquainted, while 
the perforations peculiar to them render them great- 
ly superior te all others for ordinary surgical uses. 
Knowing the plasters te be <o useful. T have ne 
scruples that my sentiments should be known. 
1 W. JOPNSON, 

Dr. Sterling's testimony: 

“For two years, L have been «a great sufferer from 
neuralgia in the head, and tonned only temporary re- 
lief from all the varions remedies that 1 have tried, 
nnutil Lapplied one of Alleoek’s Porous Plasters. 
eut it into three strips, placing one under each 
shonlder blade. and the other over t' | small of the 
back: and for the past three monies, I have had 
scarcely a twinge of the old pain. 

f advise all whe suffer from nervous diseases to 
lose ne time in making a trial of the wonderful Por- 
ous Plaster. 

A. F. STERLING, Sec. Singer Mfg. Co. 

New York, June 8, 1868, 


MEDICINAL QUALITIES 


—OF THE— 


POROUS PLASTERS. 


The Porous Plasters possess the soothing, warm- 
ing and sustaining qualities of the combined plasters 
of the dispensatories. An Blectrician, who has great 
experience of their effects in Local Rheumatism, in 
Tic Doloreux, and deep-seated nervous and other 
pains, and in affections of the kidneys, etc , etc., at- 
tributes all their sedative, stimulative and pain- 
relieving effects to their ELEcTRIC qualities. He 
asserts that they restore the healthy electric condi- 
tion (equilibrium) of the part, and that being restored 
pain and morbid action cease. He was amazed at 
the great number of beneficial indications produced 
by one of these plasters. He affirms that Head-ache 
is cured by one worn just below the breast-bone; 
that one placed over the navel will cure hysterics, 
as well as dysentery, and affections of the bowels. 

FOR SALE in Salt Lake City, by 

Mexers. GODBE & CO. 

Office—Brandreth House, New York. 
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JO ‘soUIN]OA OM} BY} 10J 


Ww. J. HOOPER 


BOOT AND SHOE MANUFACTURERS, 
- ALL ORDERS PUNCTUALLY ATTENDED TO. 


SECOND SOUTH ST. 


EIGHTH WARD STEAM WOOD WORKING Co,. 


Haifa Block North of Emigration Square, state Road, Have constantly on hand 
and make to order Doors, Sashes, Frames, Mouldings 
tion. Parties building or making alterations will find itadvantageousto call on 


SMITH BROS. 


, Blinds, Etc., of every descrip- 
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